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YASSAR  college,  the  first  well-equipped  college  for 
women,  was  founded  in  ISdl  by  Matthew  Vassar.  In  his 
first  address  to  the  trustees,  he  said :  “  It  is  my  hope  to  be  the 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  i»rovidence  of  founding  and  perpet¬ 
uating  an  institution  which  shall  accomplish  for  young  women 
what  our  colleges  are  accomplishing  for  young  men.”  To  this 
end  he  gave  the  college  four  hundred  and  eight  thousand  dollars, 
afterward  increasing  the  sum  by  money  and  other  gifts  to  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  'Phe  enterprise  was 
felt  by  most  people  to  be  a  gigantic  experiment,  and  met  with  not 
a  little  ridicule  and  o[»position ;  but  Matthew  Vassar’s  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  college  was  unwavering.  The  college  was  built  in 
troublous  times,  (iround  was  staked  out  for  the  foundation  of  the 
college  on  the  day  that  Fort  Sumter  fell.  In  June,  18t>l,  Mr. 
Vassar  turned  the  first  sod  where  the  foundation  was  to  be  laid. 
The  spade  he  used  is  still  preserved,  and  makes  its  a])pearance 
annually  on  Class  Day,  when  it  serves  to  bury  the  senior  class 
records  at  the  foot  of  the  class-tree. 

In  September  of  ISfio  the  college  was  opened  to  students.  It 
liad  then  a  president,  lady  principal,  eight  professors,  and  twenty 
assistant  instructors.  Two  of  the  professors  and  all  the  assistants 
were  women.  The  college  buildings  then  consisted  of  the  main 
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There  was  no  lack  of  definiteness  of  choice.  Tastes  and  inclina¬ 
tions  were  usually  j)(>sitive ;  reasons  were  not  so  plentiful.  That 
the  young  lady  ‘liked’  this  study  or  ‘disliked’  that  was  the 
reason  perhaps  most  frecpiently  assigned.  If  its  force  was  not 
at  once  conceded,  she  strengthened  it  by  increased  emphasis, 
declaring  that  she  was  ‘  passionately  fond  ’  of  the  one  and  ‘  utterly 
detested,’  or  ‘never  couhl  endure,'  the  other.  Practical  studies 
were  greatly  in  vogue,  esi)ecially  with  parents:  ‘practical’  mean¬ 
ing  such  as  had  an  immediate  relation,  real  or  fancied,  to  some 
utility  of  actual  life :  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  climnistry  to 


building,  the  observatory,  a  gymnasium  and  riding-school,  and  a 
lodge.  Vassar’s  early  work  was  pioneer  work.  Students  came 
ill-prepared,  and  with  most  chaotic  notions  of  study.  It  must  l)e 
remembered  that  no  schools  then  existed  designed  to  fit  girls  for 
college.  A  preparatory  department  was  therefore  found  to  be  an 
abs(»lute  necessity.  Dr.  Paymond,  president  at  that  time,  said: 
“Their  plans  for  future  study  revealed  as  clearly  their  need  of 
authoritative  guidance  and  direction.  There  was  no  lack  of  zeal: 
but  their  reliance  was  largely  on  the  adventitious  advantages  which 
thelcollege  [was  supposed  to  i>ossess.  Of  the  real  elements  and 
processes  of  a  higher  education,  and  of  the  subjective  conditions 
of  mental  growth  and  training,  comparatively  few,  either  of  the 
students  or  their  parents,  appeared  to  have  any  delinite  idea. 
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cooking,  or  of  French  to  a  tour  in  Euroj)e.  Apj)ropriateness  for 
the  discipline  of  the  faculties  or  the  furnishing  of  the  mind  was 
often  not  appreciated  as  a  practical  consideration  at  all.  .  .  . 

“  One  fact  the  faculty  discovered,  which  went  far  to  counter- 
halance  all  their  discouragements.  The  most  mature,  thoughtful, 
and  influential  of  the  students  perfectly  a})prehended  the  situa¬ 
tion,  knew  what  they  needed,  and  earnestly  sought  it.  Modestly, 
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but  firmly  and  intelligently,  they  pleaded  for  the  adoption  of  the 
highest  educational  standard,  avowed  their  readine.ss  to  suhmit  for 
themselves  to  the  most  rigid  conditions,  and  exerted  a  strong  in¬ 
fluence  to  diffuse  right  views  among  their  fellow-students.” 

By  the  aid  of  the  [)reparatory  department  and  strict  adherence 
to  a  fixed  course  of  study,  order  was  evolved,  a  collegiate  standard 
attained,  and,  in  spite  of  the  jests  of  would-lie  wits,  and  the  grave 
head-shakings  of  the  wiseacres,  Vassar  (’ollege  won  respect  and 
reputation. 
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Mr.  Vassal  lived  to  see  all  initial  difficulties  overcome  and  the 
college  in  fair  running  order. 

It  was  fitting  that  his  death  should  occur,  as  it  did,  at  the  col¬ 
lege  to  which  his  last  words  and  thoughts  were  given.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  these.  He  had  come  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  had  asked  that  he  might  remain  seated 
as  he  read  his  address  to  them.  They  gathered  about  his  chair 
while  he  read.  As  he  neared  the  close,  his  voice  faltered,  the 
paper  dropped  from  his  hand,  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and, 
in  a  moment,  without  pain,  breathed  his  last.  His  death  gave  a 
pathetic  significance  to  the  closing  paragrapli  of  his  address:  — 

“And  now,  gentlemen,  in  closing  these  remarks,  I  would  humbly 
and  solemnly  implore  the  divine  (loodness  to  continue  his  smiles 
and  favor  on  your  institution,  and  to  bestow'  upon  all  hearts  con¬ 
nected  therewith  his  love  and  blessings,  having  peculiarly  pro¬ 
tected  us  by  his  providence  through  all  our  college  trials  for  three 
consecutive  years,  without  a  single  death  in  our  board,  or  serious 
illness  or  death  in  one  of  our  pupils  w  ithin  its  w^alls.  Wishing 
you,  gentlemen,  a  continuance  of  health  and  happiness,  I  bid  you 
a  cordial  and  final  farewell,  thanking  you  kindly  for  your  official 
attentions  and  services,  not  exi>ecting,  from  my  advanced  years 
and  increasing  infirmities,  to  meet  with  you  officiall}'  again,  and 
imploring  the  divine  (lOodness  to  guide  and  direct  you  aright  in 
all  your  counsels  and  social  business  deliberations.” 

Since  its  early  years  the  changes  in  Vassar  College  have  boen 
many,  but  steadily  in  the  line  of  a  higher  curriculum  and  better 
facilities  for  work. 

The  college  stands  at  Poughkeepsie.  New  York,  two  miles  from 
the  Hudson  River,  in  spacious  and  beautiful  grounds  of  its  owui, 
where  landsca})e  gardening  has  made  more  noble  and  varied  a 
naturally  fine  location.  Within  the  grounds  are  wide  lawns, 
tennis  grounds,  a  flower-garden,  beautiful  walks  and  drives,  shy 
footpaths  under  old  forest  trees,  a  winding  lake  with  little  islands, 
a  glen,  brooks,  hills,  and  groves. 

The  spot  known  as  “The  Meeting  of  the  Waters,”  where  Mill 
Cove  Brook  unites  with  Kaspar’s  Kill,  is  but  one  of  many  juctur- 
esque  nooks  which  the  new  student  finds  and  explores  with  all 
the  delight  of  a  discoverer.  ( )ne  hill  within  the  grounds.  Sunset 
Hill,  “  commands  a  view  of  the  Hudson  valle}'  more  than  sixty 
miles  in  extent,  from  the  Fishkill  range  on  the  south  to  the  Cats- 
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kills  of  the  north,  with  the  bold  hills  and  headlands  across  the 
river,  capped  by  the  Shawangunk  Mountains  along  the  western 
horizon.” 

The  approach  to  the  college  is  through  a  fine  double  avenue, 
with  a  shady  walk  down  its  center.  The  buildings  are  of  brick, 
now  largely  hidden  by  vines.  The  main  group  consists  of  the 
main  building,  the  observatory,  the  museum  and  art  gallery,  the 
\’assar  brothers’  lalx)ratory,  the  Eleanor  conservatory,  and  the 
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lodge.  There  are  also  the  laundry,  the  steam  and  gas  house, 
the  ice-house,  and  the  farm  buildings. 

'I'he  main  building,  originally  built  for  four  hundred  students, 
contains  now  comfortable  accommodation  but  over  three  hundred 
students,  also  library,  chapel,  and  some  recitation  rooms.  The 
gymnasium  has  been  in  the  same  building  with  the  museum,  but 
a  separate  one,  much  better  equipped,  has  been  begun.  The  Sar¬ 
gent  system  of  gymnastics  is  the  one  in  use.  There  is  a  resident 
woman  physician  in  the  college,  who  carefully  examines  each 
student  on  her  entrance  into  college,  records  her  physical  develop¬ 
ment,  tests  heart  and  lungs,  etc.,  and  then  prescribes  for  each  the 
exercise  suited  to  her  special  needs.  The  teacher  of  gymnastics 
sees  that  the  prescription  is  followed,  and  is  the  efficient  ally 
of  the  physician  in  the  prevention  of  ill-health.  Ample  tennis 
grounds,  a  lake  for  lx)ating  and  skating,  a  Ixjwling-alley,  etc.,  fur- 
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Mr.  Vassal  lived  to  see  all  initial  difficulties  overcome  and  the 
college  in  fair  running  order. 

It  was  fitting  that  his  death  should  occur,  as  it  did,  at  the  col¬ 
lege  to  which  his  last  words  and  thoughts  were  given.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  these.  He  had  come  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  had  asked  that  he  might  remain  seated 
as  he  read  his  address  to  them.  They  gathered  about  his  chair 
wdiile  he  read.  As  he  neared  the  close,  his  voice  faltered,  the 
paper  dropped  from  his  hand,  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and, 
in  a  moment,  without  pain,  breathed  his  last.  His  death  gave  a 
pathetic  significance  to  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  address :  — 

“  And  now,  gentlemen,  in  closing  these  remarks,  I  would  humbly 
and  solemnly  implore  the  divine  (ioodness  to  continue  his  smiles 
and  favor  on  your  institution,  and  to  bestow  upon  all  hearts  con¬ 
nected  therewith  his  love  and  blessings,  having  peculiarly  pro¬ 
tected  us  by  his  providence  through  all  our  college  trials  for  three 
consecutive  years,  without  a  single  death  in  our  board,  or  serious 
illness  or  death  in  one  of  our  pupils  within  its  walls.  Wishing 
you,  gentlemen,  a  continuance  of  health  and  happiness,  1  bid  you 
a  cordial  and  final  farewell,  thanking  you  kindly  for  your  official 
attentions  and  services,  not  expecting,  from  my  advanced  years 
and  increasing  infirmities,  to  meet  with  you  officially  again,  and 
im[)loring  the  divine  Goodness  to  guide  and  direct  you  aright  in 
all  your  counsels  and  social  business  deliberations.” 

Since  its  early  years  the  changes  in  Vassar  College  have  been 
many,  but  steadily  in  the  line  of  a  higher  cuiTiculum  and  better 
facilities  for  work. 

The  college  stands  at  Poughkeepsie.  New  York,  two  miles  from 
the  Hudson  River,  in  spacious  and  beautiful  grounds  of  its  own, 
where  landscape  gardening  has  made  more  noble  and  varied  a 
naturally  fine  location.  Within  the  grounds  are  wide  lawns, 
tennis  grounds,  a  flower-garden,  beautiful  walks  and  drives,  shy 
footpaths  under  old  forest  trees,  a  winding  lake  with  little  islands, 
a  glen,  brooks,  hills,  and  groves. 

The  spot  known  as  “  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters,”  where  Mill 
Cove  Brook  unites  with  Kaspar’s  Kill,  is  but  one  of  many  pictur¬ 
esque  nooks  which  the  new  student  finds  and  explores  with  all 
the  delight  of  a  discoverer.  ( )ne  hill  within  the  grounds.  Sunset 
Hill,  “  commands  a  view  of  the  Hudson  valley  more  than  sixty 
miles  in  extent,  from  the  Fishkill  range  on  the  south  to  the  Cats- 
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lodge.  There  are  also  the  laundry,  the  steam  and  gas  house, 
the  ice-house,  and  the  farm  buildings. 

The  main  building,  originally  built  for  four  hundred  students, 
contains  now  comfortable  accommodation  but  over  three  hundred 
students,  also  library,  chapel,  and  some  recitation  rooms.  The 
gymnasium  has  been  in  the  same  building  with  the  museum,  but 
a  sejiarate  one,  much  better  equipped,  has  been  begun.  The  Sar¬ 
gent  system  of  gymnastics  is  the  one  in  use.  There  is  a  resident 
woman  physician  in  the  college,  who  carefully  examines  each 
student  on  her  entrance  into  college,  records  her  physical  develop¬ 
ment,  tests  heart  and  lungs,  etc.,  and  then  prescribes  for  each  the 
exercise  suited  to  her  special  needs.  The  teacher  of  gymnastics 
sees  that  the  prescription  is  followed,  and  is  the  etticient  ally 
of  the  i)hy8ician  in  the  prevention  of  ill-health.  Ample  tennis 
grounds,  a  lake  for  lx)ating  and  skating,  a  l)owling-alley,  etc.,  fur- 


kills  of  the  north,  with  the  bold  hills  and  headlands  across  the 
river,  capped  l)y  the  Shawangunk  Mountains  along  the  western 
horizon.” 

The  approach  to  the  college  is  through  a  fine  double  avenue, 
with  a  shady  walk  down  its  center.  The  buildings  are  of  brick, 
now  largely  hidden  by  vines.  The  main  group  consists  of  the 
main  building,  the  ol)servatory,  the  museum  and  art  gallery,  the 
\’assar  brothers’  laboratory,  the  Eleanor  conservatory,  and  the 
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nish  a  variety  of  exercise  none  the  less  healthful  because  in  the 
guise  of  sport.  Illness  is  rare,  but  the  infirmary  is  not  on  tliat 
account  useless.  It  has  an  excellent  nurse  in  constant  attend¬ 
ance,  and  is  so  quiet,  so  home-like,  so  attractive,  that  it  is  often 
sought  by  a  tired  student  who  wishes  to  rest  and  forget  her  col¬ 
lege  work  for  a  few  days. 


THK  GYMNASIUM. 

The  observatory  is  a  handsome  building  northeast  of  the  main 
building.  It  is  the  home  of  Maria  Mitchell,  contains  her  class¬ 
room,  and  is  haunted  of  nights  by  the  astronomical  students. 


TIIK  OHSKUVATOHV. 

Besides  the  equatorial  telescope,  having  an  object-glass  of  twelve 
and  one-third  inches  diameter,  and  the  meridian  circle  telescope 
with  collimating  telescopes,  there  are  other  telescopes,  a  sidereal 
clock  and  chronograph,  etc. 


MUST  ASTKOXOMICAI.  OltSKIt  VATK  >N  AT  VASSAU  t'OLLFAiK. 

'I'he  most  frivolous  student  will  not  speak  of  her  irreverently, 
though  on  oecasions  she  may  sing  of  her :  — 

Though  as  strong  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  she  is  gentle  as  a  lamb, 
And  in  her  ways  and  manners  she  is  peaceable  and  calm. 

And  our  mental  perturbations  she  sootheth  like  a  balm. 

Good  woman  that  she  am. 

South  of  the  main  building  lies  the  Vassar  brothers’  laboratory 
of  chemistry  and  physics,  a  gift  from  Matthew  Vassar,  Jr.  and 
John  Guy  Vassar.  'I'liis  is  a  large  building  including  lecture- 
room,  rooms  for  apparatus,  a  (jualitative  laboratory,  a  quantitative 
laboratory,  a  physical  laboratory,  and  other  rooms  for  sj)ecial 
work. 


A  series  of  lectures  on  po})ular  astronomy  is  given  to  the  sopho¬ 
mores,  and  a  regular  course  runs  through  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  The  class-room  work  is  chiefly  mathematical,  for  the  stu¬ 
dents,  with  such  surroundings,  need  no  urging  to  practical  work 
with  the  instruments.  Professor  Mitchell  is  herself  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  If  you  wish  to  wake  up  a  Vassar  girl,  to  loosen  her  tongue, 
and  to  make  her  eyes  light  up  with  pride,  name  Maria  Mitchell. 
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The  natural  history  laboratory  is  in  the  same  building  with  the 
museum.  A  small  biological  laboratory  is  to  be  fitted  up  for 
next  year. 

The  art  gallery  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  school  of  art,  and 
a  place  of  delight  to  all  the  students.  Visitors  linger  long  in  it. 
Besides  the  large  collection  of  paintings  in  oil  and  water  colors 
and  the  statuary,  there  are  many  treasures  which  the  ordinary 
visitor  does  not  see  ;  for  instance,  about  two  thousand  of  Adolphe 


THK  ART  GALLERY. 


Braun’s  autotypes,  also  engravings,  original  drawings,  etc.  The 
aim  has  been  to  make  the  art  gallery  something  more  than  a  col¬ 
lection  of  beautiful  pictures.  Were  it  only  that,  it  would  still  be 
of  use  in  cultivating  the  students’  taste ;  but,  as  it  is,  it  not  only 
does  that,  but  it  illustrates  the  beginnings  and  development  of 
art  in  different  countries.  It  thus  makes  possible  a  comprehensive 
coui-se  of  study  in  the  history  of  art.  Its  books,  paintings,  casts, 
photographs,  engravings,  sketches,  etc.,  form  a  series  of  object- 
lessons  in  art  history,  a  branch  of  culture  too  generally  neglected 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  museum  contains  several  valuable  collections.  The  orni¬ 
thological  one  is  especially  fine,  and  holds  even  the  unscientific 
visitor  in  wonder  and  delight.  One  fault  must  be  found.  It 
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seems  culpable  in  the  collejife  to  house  these  collections,  many  of 
them  gifts  and  things  that  could  not  be  replaced,  in  a  building 
not  fire-proof.  The  college  pleads  lack  of  funds,  and  lessens  the 
risk  as  much  as  possible,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  there  should  be  any 
risk  at  all. 

Entering  the  library,  one  comes  face  to  face  with  a  life-size  por¬ 
trait  of  Matthew  Vassar.  It  is  said  that  the  painter,  Charles 
Elliott,  pur})Osely  stirred  up  Mr.  Vassar  by  prophesying  inevitable 
failure  for  the  college ;  and  when  Mr.  Vassar  was  roused  to  indig¬ 
nant  eloquence  in  defence  of  his  cherished  scheme,  the  painter 


MATTIIKW  VASSAK. 

A  marble  buflt,  life  Hlr.e,  by  Mrs.  Laura  S.  Ilofinan,  of  I'oughkeepsie. 


coolly  studied  his  look  and  gesture,  and  later  reproduced  them  on 
his  canvas.  'Fhere  is  here  also  a  marble  bust  of  Mr.  Vassar,  with 
some  others,  but  the  chief  decoration  of  the  library  is  the  books 
themselves.  Save  volumes  esjiecially  rare,  they  all  stand  in  open 
bookcases,  and  the  student  may  go  directly  to  them,  handle  and 
explore  them  as  she  will.  The  book-lover  needs  not  to  be  told 
what  a  luxury  it  is  to  be  allowed,  thus  untrammeled,  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  books. 
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Since  the  early  years  of  the  college  the  number  of  professors 
and  instructors  has  increased,  the  requirements  for  admission  have 
been  advanced,  and  the  course  correspondingly  advanced  and 
enlarged.  The  curriculum  endeavors  to  hit  the  hajtpy  mean 
between  a  prescribed  and  a  purely  elective  system.  To  the 
middle  of  the  sophomore  year  all  is  prescribed,  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  half  the  student’s  work  is  prescribed,  half  is  elective ; 
in  the  remaining  years  all  studies  are  elective.  The  student  is 
expected  to  elect  tifteen  hours  of  classwork  per  week.  In  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  and  mathematics  a  course  is  provided, 
continuous  with  the  preparatory  course  in  those  branches  and 
running  through  the  whole  four  years.  A  shorter  course  in 
Crreek  or  French  or  (ierman  may  be  elected  by  a  student  who 
wishes  to  begin  one  of  those  languages  while  in  college.  English 
may  be  taken  through  three  and  one-half  years,  history  through 
two  years,  natural  history  through  three  and  one-half  years,  etc. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  the  curriculum  in  full  here. 
For  graduate  students  special  courses  are  provided. 

The  degrees  that  the  college  at  present  confers  are  a.b., 
MUS.B.,  A.M.,  and  I’H.i).  In  one  case  ll.d.  has  been  given. 

The  school  of  music  and  the  scIkk)!  of  painting  have  each  a 
three  years’  course.  Students  that  complete  it  receive  a  diploma 
to  that  effect,  but  not  a  degree.  Many  of  the  regular  collegiate 
students  take  a  j)artial  course  in  art. 

The  college  is  a  little  community  by  itself,  and  has  within  it 
almost  all  it  needs  for  its  comfort  and  social  life.  Every  Sunday 
morning  there  is  a  sermon  in  the  beautiful  college  chapel.  There 
are  daily  chapel  exercises,  and  it  is  one  of  the  happy  cusLnns 
of  Vassal'  that  brings  these  in  the  early  evening  instead  of  the 
morning.  The  hurry  and  worry  of  recitations  and  examinations 
are  over  then,  tlie  student  comes  with  undistracted  mind,  and  the 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  chapel  seems  to  her  a  welcome  bit  of  Sun¬ 
day  rest  dropped  into  the  busy  week. 

Societies  at  Vassar  are  many.  There  is  Philalethea,  a  large 
literary  society,  the  chapters  of  whicli  have  their  sejiarate  literary 
and  social  evenings,  but  which  unite  to  give  three  or  four  plays  a 
year  before  an  exclusively  Vassar  audience.  'Phen  there  is  the 
Shakespeare  club,  the  Dickens  club,  the  natural  history  club,  the 
art  club.  There  is  the  Thekla,  a  musical  society;  there  is  a 
branch  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  the  Floral 
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society  for  enthusiasts  in  q;ardening,  the  Qui  Vive  club,  and  the 
T.  and  M.  club  for  the  study  of  current  events.  The  T.  and  M. 
club  is  the  only  society  with  a  secret,  and  its  only  secret  is  the 
meaning  of  its  name,  which  irreverent  freshmen  have  been  known 
to  interpret  as  “  Tea  and  Milk  ”  club,  or  “  Toast  and  Muffins  ” 
club,  or  “  Tadpole  and  Monkey  ”  club. 

Each  year  the  first  social  event  of  any  importance  is  the  sopho¬ 
more  party.  This  is  the  sophomores’  hospitable  welcome  of  the 
freshmen  to  colleji^e  life.  The  sophomore  class  entertains  the 
freshmen  a  second  time,  later  in  the  year,  at  the  trigonometry 
ceremonies,  which  are  never  twice  alike,  but  always  amusing, 
d'he  trigonometry  ceremonies  are,  of  course,  inspired  by  a  pre¬ 
tended  hatred  of  trigonometry. 

The  juniors  annually  entertain  the  seniors  in  some  pleasant 
fashion.  Such  courtesies  vary  the  monotony  of  hard  study,  and 
are  often  the  starting-point  of  jjleasant  friendships.  One  is  certain 
to  see  in  the  students’  rooms  dainty  little  programmes,  treasured 
as  mementoes  of  such  social  hours.  Generally  these  programmes 
show  the  college  colors  in  a  knot  of  ribbon,  rose  color  and  gray. 

Tlie  hospitalities  of  the  college  are  extended  to  outside  guests 
at  many  lectures  and  concerts  and  on  the  gala  days  of  the  year. 
These  are  Philalethean  day.  Founder’s  day,  ('lass  day,  and  Com¬ 
mencement.  Philalethean  day  celebrates  the  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Philalethean  society.  Founder’s  day  is,  of  course, 
in  memory  of  Matthew  Vassar.  On  these  days  the  guests  listen 
to  some  rare  lecturer  and  some  famous  musician ;  but,  after  all, 
perhaps  the  main  feature  is  the  reception,  with  square  dances  and 
promenades.  The  visitor  who  sees  \"assar  only  at  these  times  is 
apt  to  leave  with  an  impression  that  the  student’s  life  is  full  of 
gayety ;  and  just  because,  from  the  rarity  of  such  festivities,  the 
student  throws  herself  into  them  so  heartily,  the  visitors  forget 
her  work-a-day  life,  and  fancy  that  flowers  and  music,  not  books, 
are  her  regular  companions. 

The  eommencement  season,  with  its  mixture  of  grave  and  gay, 
is  a  fairer  index  to  Vassar  life.  It  opens  with  Baccalaureate 
Sunday,  unless  the  “Dome”  i>arty  on  Saturday  be  counted  as 
opening  the  season.  The  “Dome”  party  is  a  breakfast  party 
given  by  Professor  Mitchell  in  the  observatory.  The  guests  are 
those  who  are,  or  have  been,  students  in  astronomy.  After  break¬ 
fast,  which  is  served  on  little  tables  in  the  dome  and  in  the 
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meridian  room,  comes  the  unique  feature  of  the  feast  —  the  poems. 
Sonnets,  epigrams,  verses  grave  and  gay,  chiefly  anonymous,  many 
of  them  betraying  the  authorship  of  Professor  Mitchell  herself,  are 
brought  in  and  read.  Each  student  has  one  addressed  to  her. 
The  students,  too,  have  prepared  some  rhymes,  and  college  jokes 
are  recounted  and  Professor  Mitchell’s  praises  sung  over  and  over 
again. 

Monday  evening  comes  the  commencement  concert.  Tuesday 
is  class  day.  Wednesday  is  commencement. 

At  the  last  commencement  three  women,  alumna'!  of  Vassar, 
were  elected  to  trusteeship,  so  that  Vassar  now  has  alumna  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  board  of  trustees.  At  the  same  time  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  twenty  thousand  dollars  had  Ix^en  raised  by  Vassar 
alumnae  for  a  new  g3unnasium ;  that  Frederick  F.  Thompson  and 
John  Guy  V’^assar  have  each  given  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  the 
college,  and  that  the  preparatory  department  is  abolished. 

There  were  last  year  three  hundred  and  twelve  students  in  tlie 
college.  The  college  has  given  the  degree  of  A.n.  to  about  eight 
hundred  graduates.  It  has  also  had  manj'  students  who  did  not 
remain  long  enough  to  comjflete  the  course,  and  manv  gnaduates 
from  the  school  of  painting  or  the  school  of  music,  who  have  taken 
a  partial  collegiate  course  as  well. 

The  students  publish  monthly  a  dignified  magazine,  The  Vassar 
Miscellany. 

Of  the  current  misapprehensions  about  Vassar,  some  are  too 
whimsical  to  be  noticed ;  one  must  be  corrected,  however.  Vassar 
is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  sectarian  college.  Matthew  Vassar’s 
wishes  have  been  observed,  and  he  distinctly  said  in  his  address 
to  the  trustees  of  the  college,  at  the  organization  of  the  board:  — 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  CIVICS  FOR  SCHOOLS 
AND  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING} 

Your  committee  beg  leave  respectfully  to  present  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  of  their  work  for  the  year  now  ending. 

Early  last  autumn  the  committee  held  a  meeting  and  discussed 
with  much  care  the  subject  assigned  them.  They  considered  the 
work  to  be  so  large  that  it  would  l)e  best  to  begin  with  some  one 
department  of  it.  The  question  whether  it  were  better  to  inquire 
first  into  the  work  of  the  common  schools,  the  high  schools,  or 
the  colleges  was  not  easy  to  answer.  It  was  finally  determined 
that  the  most  hopeful  field,  under  existing  circumstances,  would 
be  found  to  be  the  high  schools  and  academies.  The  committee, 
therefore,  voted  to  instruct  the  chairman  to  obtain  from  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education  such  information  as  it  could 
furnish  in  reference  to  the  extent  to  which  the  subject  is  now 
taught  in  the  high  schools  and  academies  of  the  country.  A  letter 
was  accordingly  sent  to  the  commissioner  of  education,  asking  if 
that  office  could  readily  give  any  statistics  upon  the  subject  which 
might  aid  the  committee  in  their  work.  A  polite  and  courteous 
letter  was  received  from  the  commissioner  in  reply,  expressing  a 
warm  interest  in  the  work  and  a  readiness  to  cooperate  with  the 
committee  in  any  way  possible.  Another  branch  of  inquiry  has, 
however,  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  delay  investigations  in  that  quarter.  It  was  voted  by 
the  committee  that  a  circular  should  be  sent  to  the  principals  of  all 
the  j)ublic  high  schools  of  Massachusetts,  asking  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  with  a  view  of  obtaining  all  needed  information  as  to  how 
far  and  in  what  manner  the  subject  is  now  taught  in  these  schools 
of  our  State.  In  obedience  to  this  vote  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  sent  out  the  following  letter :  — 

“  The  Massachusetts  Council  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Civics  has  directed  me,  as  chairman  of  the  standing  committee 
upon  ‘Outlines  of  study  in  schools  and  higher  institutions  of 
learning  upon  the  subject  of  Civics,’  to  gain  as  much  informa- 

>  A  report  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  In  June,  1887,  to  the  Massachusetts  Council  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Civics. 
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tion  as  possible  as  to  what  is  now  being  done  in  this  direction  in 
the  high  schools  and  academies  of  this  State.  I  therefore  venture 
to  address  you  upon  the  subject,  and  to  inquire :  First,  Have  you, 
in  your  institution,  a  course  of  study  already  in  operation  upon 
civil  government,  or  upon  any  department  of  what  may  be  em¬ 
braced  under  the  comprehensive  word  Civics?  Second,  If  you 
have  such  a  course,  what  length  of  time  is  devoted  to  it  ?  Third, 
What  class,  and  how  many  pupils,  pursue  this  course.  Fourth, 
What  text-books  do  you  use,  and  what  books  of  reference  do  you 
recommend?  Fifth,  What  suggestions  would  you  make  as  to 
the  best  course  of  study  upon  this  subject,  to  be  pursued  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  this  country  ?  ” 

There  were  received  fifty  letters  in  reply  to  the  circular.  Only 
five  stated  that  the  schools  they  represented  had  no  course  in  civil 
government.  The  replies  of  the  remaining  forty-five  are  grouped 
in  tables  numbered  one  and  two,  except  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
question  number  five.  It  would  be  interesting  to  quote  most  of 
these  in  extemo.,  but  twelve  have  been  selected  as  specially  desira¬ 
ble  to  give  in  great  part  as  written ;  namely :  Hudson  High 
School,  Mr.  Sewell ;  North  Andover,  Mr.  Kinley ;  Gloucester, 
Mr.  Mowry ;  Taunton,  Mr.  Emerton ;  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Huling ; 
Cohasset,  Mr.  Stanley ;  Medford,  Mr.  Dame ;  Nantucket,  Mr. 
Craig;  Wareham,  Mr.  Me  Grew;  Cambridge,  Mr.  Hill;  Welles¬ 
ley,  Mr.  Brown ;  Lexington,  Mr.  Hard. 

All  of  the  replies  show  great  interest  in  the  subject  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  and,  in  fact,  of  the  pupils.  A  practical,  oral 
method  of  teaching  the  subject,  making  use  of  discussions  based 
on  actual  questions  in  civil  and  political  life,  is  generally  recom¬ 
mended.  The  following  sentences  are  quoted  from  letters  not  in 
the  above  list.  “  Let  there  be  no  ranking  or  marking,  but  en¬ 
courage  free  discussion  by  the  pupils.”  “The  seminary  plan 
seems  the  best.”  “  A  text-book  on  civil  government  and  United 
States  history  on  the  plan  of  Sheldon’s  General  History  is  desira¬ 
ble.”  “  General  studies  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  study  of 
civics.”  “  The  history  of  the  town  where  the  school  is  located 
is  important.”  “  I  generally  form  the  school  into  a  literary  society, 
with  constitution,  by-laws,  etc.,  its  procedure  being  governed  by 
Roberts’s  rules  of  order,  in  accordance  with  parliamentary  rules.” 
“  Some  method  to  arouse  a  loving  interest  in  the  study.” 

These  brief  extracts  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  character  of  most 
of  the  replies  to  question  five.  Probably  a  full  transcript  of  those 
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selected  will,  with  the  above,  contain  all  that  is  likely  to  be  useful 
to  the  committee  as  suggestions  for  a  course  of  civics. 

Tlie  replies  to  question  two  were  exi)ressed  in  such  different 
values  that  it  seemed  useless  t()  try  to  deduce  an  average.  Had 
the  (luestions  been  so  framed  as  to  ask  the  whole  number  of  les¬ 
sons  given  to  the  pupil  during  the  year,  or  j)erhaps  during  his 
whole  course  of  study,  the  answers  would  probably  have  been 
more  satisfactory.  The  reason  given  in  one  case  for  assigning 
the  course  of  study  to  the  lowest  class  was  that  so  many  of  the 
pupils  left  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  teacher,  however, 
looked  upon  it  as  a  mistake,  thinking  the  pupils  too  immature. 

TABLE  No.  1. 


sn<)WIN(i  ItKPLIKS  TO  «iUKSTIONS  2.  3.  AND  4  (IN  TART). 


NiUlie  of  School. 

Name  of  Writer. 

Time  Given. 

Class. 

No. 

Text-book. 

Pciihoily  nigh  School. 

.1.  Y.  Bergen. 

20  weeks. 

Middle. 

All. 

Young. 

Methuen. 

.1.  1.  Wood. 

24  weeks. 

.lunlor. 

8 

Young. 

Great  Barrington. 

K.  A.  Hosmer. 

4  terms. 

.Junior  and  Senior. 

4.1 

Andrews, 

Warehain. 

G.  H.  ti.  McGrew. 

2  terms. 

Senior. 

11 

Young. 

Groton. 

C.  G.  Howe. 

o  III.,  5  1.  per  w. 

Lowest. 

15 

1  1 oung, 

1  Andrews 

Nichols  Ai-aileniy. 

E.  G.  Clarke. 

1  vr.,  1  h.per  w. 

■2d  year. 

12 

Y  oung. 

Nantucket  High  School 

L.  N.  Craig. 

20  weeks. 

Lowest. 

18 

Martin. 

Weston. 

1).  M.  Dustan. 

1  term. 

Middle. 

10 

Young. 

North  -Vttleboro’. 

G.  W.  Lyman. 

(2<land4th  yrs. 

‘2d  ami  4th  years. 

6<i 

Martin. 

Sprlngllehl. 

W.  W.  ('olhurn. 

12  weeks. 

‘2il  year. 

All. 

Martin. 

Gloucester. 

A.  M.  Mowry. 

20  weeks. 

Entering. 

100 

Townsend. 

Medfoi-a. 

L.  L.  Dame. 

lyr.,2h.  per  w. 

Second. 

10 

Young. 

BriinlleUl. 

A.  A.  Uphain. 

1  term. 

Senior  Middle. 

1.1 

Martin. 

Lancaster. 

A.  B.  Morrill. 

2  terms. 

Senior. 

7 

Young. 

Melrose. 

A.  (i.  Whitman. 

20  weeks. 

20 

Martin. 

Hudson. 

W.  11.  Sewell. 

12  w.,  5  h. 

13  weeks. 

2d  year. 

‘2.1 

Martin. 

Stoughton. 

C.  4Y.  Gerould. 

3d  year. 

18 

Martin. 

West  Acton. 

A.  W.  .Armstrong. 

12  weeks. 

Last  year. 

li 

Martin. 

North  Kaston. 

M.  O.  I.ainprey. 

8  or  9  weeks. 

Last  year. 

Martin. 

East  Bridgewater. 

.1.  W.  Hutenins. 

24  w.,  .I  h. 

•2d  year. 

‘2:j 

Young. 

Cohasset. 

Arthur  Stanley. 

■20  w.,  .li  h. 

■2d  year. 

30 

Young. 

Pepperell. 

E.  H.  Webster. 

3  months. 

Senior. 

t  Martin, 

Cambridge. 

Frank  A.  Hill. 

4  III.,  2  (ler  w. 

Senior. 

Martin. 

New  Bedfonl. 

Kay  G.  Hilling. 
Chas.  T.  Murray. 

•20  w.,  4  h. 

Graduating. 

‘20 

Martin. 

Scltuate. 

3  III.,  dally. 

Senior. 

13 

Martin. 

W  ellesley. 

S.  L.  Brown. 

20  w.,  daily. 

■2d  year. 

12 

Y  oung. 

Plymouth. 

Carrie  E.  Small. 

4  V  \  3y-2l't'r'v. 
(  ly.lperw. 

All. 

158 

None. 

Bradford. 

I.  G.  Upton. 

1  yr.,  weekly. 

‘2d  year. 

‘22 

Martin. 

Hyde  Park. 

.1.  T.  Elliot. 

12  weeks. 

‘2d  year. 

Young. 

Athol. 

W’.  H.  Terrill. 

1  term. 

•Junior. 

1.1 

Alden. 

Yarmouth. 

Frank  T.  Taylor. 

■24  weeks. 

Martin. 

Fltchhurg. 

II.  W'.  Klttredge. 

12  weeks. 

Senior. 

‘26 

Martin. 

South  Hadley. 

I).  II.  Holmes. 

2  terms. 

Sophomore. 

12 

Gen’l  Oral. 

Taunton. 

.1.  P.  Suinerton. 

0  months. 

Senior. 

27 

Martin. 

Waltham. 

C.  W.  Parinlnter. 

1  term. 

3d  year. 

None. 

Weymouth. 

F.  H.  Beede. 

10  weeks. 

4th  class. 

50 

Martin. 

W^alpole. 

S.  K.  Cuminlng. 

1^  terms. 

Oral. 

Hlngham  Centre. 

J.  O.  .Sanborn. 

■20  weeks. 

First  and  Second. 

J  Martin, 

}  Fawcett. 

North  Andover. 

David  Klnley. 

104  lessons. 

Senior  and  Middle. 

15 

Young. 

Girls’,  Boston. 

.John  Tetlow. 

1  y.,  1  h.  per  w 

Third  and  Fourth. 

Martin. 

Milford. 

II.  W.  Lull. 

12  weeks. 

First  and  Fourth. 

30 

Martin. 

Needham. 

H.  C.  Child. 

4  year. 

Senior. 

Nordhoff. 

Dedham. 

Carlos  Slafter. 

4  months. 

3d  Year. 

‘26 

Martin. 

Worcester. 

Alfred  S.  Roe. 

1  year. 

Senior. 

1  Martin, 

1  Chapin. 

Lexington. 

I.  N.  Hard. 

1  y.,  4  t.  per  w 

Senior  and  Junior 

Young. 

How 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 


Young’s  Government  Class  Book  used  by . 14 

Martin’s  Civil  Government  used  by  .  .  . -23 

Andrew's  Manual  Constitution  used  by . i 

Townsend’s  Shorter  Course  Civil  Government  iisetl  by . 1 

A Iden’s  Civil  Government  used  by . 1 

Xonlhoff  Politics  for  Young  Americans  used  by . 1 

No  Text-lmok . 4 

Political  Economy,  Wayland,  Fawcett,  Chapin,  each . 1 

CLASSES. 

Graduating  or  Senior . 13  Schools. 

Junior  or  Third  Year . l.%  „ 

Sophomore  or  Second  Year . 11  ,, 

Cowest  or  entering . 3  „ 

Junior  and  Senior,  Third  and  Fourth . 3  ,, 

Sophomore  and  Senior,  Second  and  Fourth . 2  „ 

First  and  Fourth . 1  „ 

All  Classes . 1  ., 

Nut  l{e{H>ite<l . 2  „ 


31  Schools  had  8.18  Pupils. 

27  Schools  had  4U0  Pupils. 

4  Schools  had  S«i8  Pupils. 

TABLE  No.  2. 

REPLIES  TO  L.VTTK.R  I’.tRT  OF  QUESTION  NO.  4.  REKEHEXCE  BOOKS 
RECOMMENDED. 


By 

How  Many. 

Titles. 

e 

cs 

if 

© 

8 

Digest  Massai  iinsetts  .Statutes. 

1 

3 

Martin’s  Civil  Government. 

1 1 

1 

Andrew’s  Civil  Government. 

2  ! 

2 

American  Almanac. 

1  1 

6 

2 

Directory  Geneial  Court. 

Bancroft’s  Hlstorv. 

1 

1 

Stevens’s  Constitutional  Hlstorv. 

k>  ; 

3 

Bancroft’s  Hlstorv  of  Constitution. 

I , 

3 

;  Federalist. 

1 

3 

1  Townsend’s  Commercial  Law. 

1 

2 

1  Y'oung’s  Government  Class  Book. 

1 

6 

Our  Government.  Jesse  Macy. 

1 

3 

1 

NontholTs  Politics  for  Y oung  A  mericans. 

1  Congressional  Record. 

1 1 

2 

Elliott’s  United  States  Historv. 

1 

1 

2 

:  Andrews’  Manual  of  the  Con'stltutlon. 
i  Cooley’s  Constitutional  Law. 

1 

1 

Robinson’s  Elementary’  Law. 

1 

4 

Johnston’s  American  f’olitics. 

1 

2 

1 

Story  on  the  Constitution. 

Rogers’  Social  Economy. 

1 

1 

1  Stickney’s  A  True  Repulillc. 

Wells’  Robinson  Crusoe’s  Money. 
Richard.son  on  National  Banks.  ‘ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Jevons’  Primer  of  Political  Economy. 
Jevons’  Monev  and  Mechanism  of  Ex* 

1 

1 

change. 
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In  answer  to  the  fifth  question,  the  following,  already  referred 
to,  will  not  fail  to  prove  of  interest  and  value :  — 

1.  From  J.  N.  Hard,  Lexington,  Mass.:  — 
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In  pursuing  the  study,  some  method  that  will  create  thorough 
and  loving  interest  in  the  subject  is,  above  all,  to  be  sought.  If 
this  is  attained,  the  rest  will  be  comparatively  easy.  I  am  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  a  class  devoted  to  the  subject. 

II.  From  Arthur  May  Mo  wry,  sub-master,  Gloucester  High 
School,  Miiss. :  — 

A  very  simple  course,  including  only  the  most  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  few  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  State  Constitution,  and  primarily,  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  directly  examining  and  visiting  legislative  meetings, 
buildings,  etc.,  with  more  or  less  practice  of  holding  and  con¬ 
ducting  meetings. 

III.  From  L.  N.  Craig,  principal  High  School,  Nantucket, 
Mass. :  — 

In  our  high  school  this  subject  was  put  in  the  first  (lowest) 
year  so  that  as  many  pupils  as  possible  may  pursue  the  subject. 
Our  classes  are  constantly  growing  smaller  by  pupils  leaving  the 
school.  Hence  the  subject  was  placed  in  the  year  of  the  lowest 
class.  I  think,  however,  this  was  a  mistake ;  as  Martin,  or  any 
other  good  book  of  which  I  know,  is  too  difficult  for  pupils  at  that 
age.  —  thirteen. 

IV.  From  Gifford  H.  G.  Me  Grew,  principal  High  School, 
Wareham,  Mass. :  — 

I  know  of  no  better  text-book  to  use  as  a  basis  than  the  one  I 
now  use.  Of  course  the  active  and  intelligent  teacher  is  needed 
to  supplement  this  as  well  as  all  other  text-books.  The  study 
itself  certainly  seems  to  me  in  every  way  worthy  of  a  place,  and 
a  prominent  i)lace,  in  our  schools ;  even  if  we  have  to  omit  a  little 
of  the  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  cooperate  with  you  in  any  way  that  I  can 
to  further  the  ends  of  your  association. 

V.  From  S.  L.  Brown,  principal  High  School,  Wellesley 
Mass. :  — 

The  teacher  himself  must  have  a  keen  and  intelligent  interest 
in  the  national  life  of  our  country,  past  and  present. 

Some  good  text-book  should  l)e  taken  as  the  basis  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Reading  of  daily  papers,  under  proper  direction,  I  have  found 
a  powerful  aid. 

The  proper  connections  of  this  study  with  history  should  be 
brought  out  at  every  step. 
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Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  such  set  of  books  as 
the  American  Statesmen  Series,  now  being  published  by  the  River¬ 
side  Press,  may  be  used  to  good  account  in  opening  the  eyes  of 
boys  and  girls  to  a  knowledge  of  the  “  goodly  heritage  ”  which  is 
theirs. 

VI.  From  J.  P.  Sumerton,  princii)al  Taunton  High  School:  — 

With  the  time  we  have  for  this  branch,  I  think  a  knowledge  of 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  together  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  Congress  in  respect  to  times  and  methods  of  elections, 
etc.,  and  a  knowledge  of  city  or  town  government,  according  as 
the  school  is  situated  in  one  or  the  other,  are  the  most  important. 
The  State  Constitutions  are  necessarily  much  like  that  of  the 
United  States.  Too  much  of  Martin’s  book  is  devoted  to  the 
State  Constitutions  and  to  the  develoinuent  of  the  town  in 
colonial  times.  I  believe  that  a  mistake  is  made  in  beffinninof 
this  and  other  branches  of  study  in  what  is,  to  be  sure,  the  logi¬ 
cal  method,  if  one  is  to  pursue  the  stud}’’  to  a  considerable  length, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  most  pupils  have  time  and  inclination 
only  for  a  certain  amount  of  general  information. 

VII.  From  L.  L.  Dame,  Medford,  Mass.:  — 

1  have  not  given  much  thought  to  this  study.  It  does  not 
come  in  my  department ;  but  I  think  the  scholar  should  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  management  of  affairs  in  the  town 
or  city  of  his  residence  as  a  preliminary  to  advanced  work.  He 
should  study  the  w'arrant  for  a  town  meeting,  and  follow  all  the 
action  taken  upon  each  article.  He  should  understand  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  various  town  ofliicials  and  boards :  and 
from  this  beginning  should  extend  his  researches  to  the  county, 
State,  and  nation ;  at  every  stage  of  his  progress  making  use  of 
such  existing  affairs  as  throw  light  upon  his  i)ursuits. 

In  all  this  I  am  aware  there  is  nothing  new  or  startling.  I  pre¬ 
sume  the  study  is  everywhere  so  conducted.  If  there  is  any  better 
method,  I  shall  hail  it  with  delight. 

VI H.  From  David  Kinley,  principal  Johnson  High  School, 
North  Andover,  Mass. :  — 

In  the  way  of  suggestions,  I  would  say  that  I  have  found  my 
classes  most  interested  in  the  discussions  of  topics  assigned  before¬ 
hand  to  be  looked  up  and  talked  about  at  home.  Text-l)ook  work 
should,  I  think,  be  supplementary.  In  political  economy,  I  know 
no  book  that  would  be  suitable  for  my  own  course,  that  I  would 
care  to  use  in  its  entirety.  Mrs.  Fawcett’s  and  Jevon’s,  in 
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Science  Primer  Series,  are  good,  of  course.  I  think  the  study 
should  begin  while  studying  United  States  history  in  the  gram¬ 
mar  schools,  not  by  memorizing  the  United  States  Constitution, 
but  by  discussing  it,  laying  stress  on  the  development  of  our 
government  and  its  points  of  difference  from  other  systems,  with 
some  simple  lessons,  or  talks,  on  citizenship,  duties,  etc.  In  the 
high  school  the  course  should  be  enlarged,  text-books  used,  inde¬ 
pendent  thought  carefully  fostered  by  discussions,  and  an  hour  or 
two  occasionally  given  to  newspapers. 

IX.  From  Ray  Green  Huling,  principal  High  School,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.:  — 

usually  employ  the  following  plan :  With  Martin  as  guide,  I 
pass  in  review  the  principles  of  civil  government;  then  review 
briefly  the  growth  of  liberty  in  England  to  1089;  then  review  the 
history  of  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
the  growth  of  the  ideas  of  union  and  independence  previous  to 
1770. 

Later  I  take  up  in  detail  the  government  of  Massachusetts, 
state,  county,  city,  and  town,  visiting  with  the  class  the  superior 
court  room  in  term  time,  the  State  House  with  the  Legislature 
in  session,  the  rooms  of  the  aldermen  and  common  council,  intro¬ 
ducing  actual  warrants,  complaints,  wills,  deeds,  and  similar  papers 
alluded  to.  Last  of  all,  I  take  up  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  what  is  known  of  the  state  government,  rise  to 
that  of  the  nation. 

The  method  includes  topical  recitations,  oral  and  written, 
specially  assigned  reading  and  subsequent  written  reports,  and 
frequent  discussions  of  incidental  questions  designed  to  elicit 
independent  thought. 

X.  From  W.  H.  Sewell,  principal  High  School,  Hudson,  Mass. : 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  glad  to  learn  of  abler  men. 

My  own  work  has  been  as  follows :  — 

( 1 )  To  teach  thoroughly,  topically,  the  state  government. 

(а)  The  foundation  of  the  Constitution. 

(б)  Its  divisions. 

(c)  Legislative  department :  its  bodies,  elections,  methods  of 
work,  etc. ;  follow  the  election  of  the  senators  and  representatives 
for  our  own  district,  petitions  from  our  town,  etc. 

(d)  Executive  department,  ditto.  Sending  classes  into  gallery 
of  Town  House  on  election  day. 
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(e)  How  laws  made  by  Legislature  are  enforced. 

(/)  State  divisions:  towns,  cities,  and  counties.  How  they 
are  controlled,  etc. ;  using  town  meeting  as  a  basis.  (In  this 
try  to  teach  the  duties  of  good  citizenship,  pointing  out  evils  of 
political  wire-pullers,  etc.  This  requires  two  thirds  of  our  allotted 
time.) 

(2)  To  teach  from  this,  by  comi)arison,  the  United  States 
government.  In  this  method  of  work  we  keep  supplied  with 
votes,  rejwrts  of  conventions,  legislative  work,  etc. ;  everything 
bearing  directly  on  the  subject  in  hand. 

I  have  yet  to  find  a  class  which  is  not  alive  to  the  subject  and 
many  graduates  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  was  their  best  study. 

XI.  From  Arthur  Stanley,  principal  High  School,  Cohasset, 
Mass. :  — 

I  think  the  best  plan  usually  in  teaching  such  a  study  is  to 
assign  the  work  in  topics  and  in  queries  which  may  be  discussed 
at  home,  pupil  with  parent ;  but  finding  the  matter  so  well 
arranged  in  the  lK)ok  we  are  using  (Young's),  I  have  followed 
it  through  in  detail.  In  studying  contracts  the  class  should  write 
them  in  simple  form,  make  promissory  notes  with  their  varying 
modifications,  and  there  will  always  be  some  in  the  class  who  will 
gladly  bring  to  the  class-room  insurance  policies,  deeds,  mortgages, 
etc.,  thus  adding  very  much  to  the  interest  awakened,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  notions  established. 

When  we  were  considering  the  character  and  organization  of  a 
state  Legislature,  and  the  manner  of  enacting  laws,  these  ideas 
were  exemplified  by  considering  the  members  of  the  class  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  different  towns  and  cities  in  the  State,  by  or¬ 
ganizing,  reviewing  petitions  and  bills,  referring  them  to  proper 
committees,  debating  ui)on  and  passing  for  the  similar  attention 
of  the  Senate ;  all  this,  of  course,  in  general,  and  yet  the  real 
truth  is  reached  only  in  some  such  way.  A  trial  of  a  case  at 
court  might  be  profitably  done  in  outline.  A  town  meeting, 
in  which  the  actual  warrant  is  handled  as  if  the  pupils  were  tlie 
voters  now,  is  useful.  The  messages  of  the  President  and  of  the 
governor  should  be  read  and  i)reserved  in  a  class  scraiebook. 
A  permanent  committee  on  national  affairs  and  another  on  state 
happenings  might  be  appointed  to  glean  from  newspapers  items  of 
interest,  and  to  report  at  regular  times. 

While  the  treatment  of  the  matter  in  Young’s  text-book  in 
regard  to  state  government  is  general,  we  should  always  insert 
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the  (luery,  What  is  the  law  in  our  own  State  ?  thus  sending  the 
pupils  to  the  statutes,  knowing  that  if  at  any  time  a  point  shall 
be  forgotten,  they  have  formed  the  habit  of  referring  to  original 
sources. 

XII.  From  Frank  A.  Hill,  principal  English  High  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass. :  — 

I  have  but  few  suggestions  to  make.  In  teaching  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Ihiited  States,  I  have  found  it  a  stimulating  plan  to 
organize  the  class  into  a  convention,  to  have  it  select  a  presiding 
officer,  a  clerk,  and  a  general  committee,  to  have  this  committee 
report;  the  Constitution  as  a  whole  to  the  convention,  and  then  to 
let  the  convention  take  up  the  articles  by  jiarts  for  adoption, 
amendment,  rejection,  etc. 

Pupils  thus  become  familiar  with  the  elements  of  parliamentary 
practice,  with  forms  of  recording,  with  the  workings  of  a  delibera¬ 
tive  assembly.  Anachronisms,  of  course,  are  to  be  pardoned. 

The  days  of  the  county  lyceuin  were  precious  days  for  many  a 
young  man  who  became  absorbed  in  its  questions.  The  studv  of 
civics  gives  a  fine  opi)ortunity  to  organize  an  excellent  substitute. 

I  know  of  no  better  book  to  give  one  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  than  the  Manual  of  the  General 
Court,  issued  each  year.  Indeed,  this  contains  so  much  in  the 
way  of  information,  in  addition  to  the  Constitutions  of  the  State 
and  the  United  States,  that,  with  a  full  and  enthusiastic  teacher, 
it  is  enough  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  class.  My  experience 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  the 
numerous  facts  that  a  study  of  government  involves,  it  is  difficult 
to  awaken  interest.  If,  liowever,  the  class  pause  long  enough  on 
a  single  theme  to  see  it  open,  enlarge,  branch  out ;  if  the  pupils 
find  themselves  taking  sides ;  if  they  read  at  length,  or  think  hard 
to  establish  points,  they  fail  to  cover  much  of  the  ground  that  one 
maps  out  as  proper  to  go  over. 

It  is  hard  to  kindle  genuine  interest ;  it  takes  time ;  the  fire  is 
supported  from  the  inside ;  there  must  be  long  pondering  on  a 
subject;  it  must  be  turned  over  and  over,  and  the  pupils  must  do 
the  turning.  Yet,  I  think  this  kindling  is  what  is  wanted,  at 
every  sacrifice.  The  conditions  of  success  here  make  it  difficult, 
not  quite  impossible,  to  realize  an  extended  or  elaborate  scheme. 

But  I  have  written  more  than  I  intended.  In  view  of  the 
abominable  ideas  of  citizenship  that  throngs  of  defiant,  cursing, 
and  stone-throwing  boys  and  men  so  often  express  in  times  of 
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difference  and  earnestness,  to  say  nothing  of  that  ominous  laxity 
about  political  duties  in  other  multitudes  less  outwardly  demon¬ 
strative,  I  feel  keenly  the  need  of  that  sort  of  instruction  that, 
whatever  it  is,  will  reach  the  springs  of  action  and  make  them 
pure,  if  possible. 

To  get  at  the  multitudes  something  needs  to  be  done  in  primary 
and  grammar  schools.  Civics  is  too  big  a  word  to  cover  that  some¬ 
thing,  perhaps.  Civil  government  is  a  grand  theme  for  the  high 
school;  but  how  about  the  large  numbers  that  don’t  reach  the 
apex  of  the  school  pyramid  ? 

Important  deductions  can  be  made  from  these  returns. 

1.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  wide  interest  in  this  subject. 
When  forty-five  out  of  fifty  of  the  high  schools  report  that  they 
have  this  branch  in  their  course  of  study,  it  shows  that  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  committees  of  the  Old  Bay  State  are  not  neglecting  the 
instruction  of  the  youth  in  this  important  subject. 

2.  These  replies  give  us  some  valuable  hints  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  given  upon  this  subject. 

(a)  They  show  that  more  schools  use  Martin’s  Civil  Govern¬ 
ment  than  any  other  text-book,  (h')  That  the  next  book  in  j)opu- 
larity  is  Young’s  Government  Class  Book.  (<?)  That  the  larger 
number  have  this  study  assigned  to  the  last  three  years  in  about 
equal  proportion  ;  thirteen  classes  taking  it  the  senior  year  ;  fifteen 
classes  in  the  year  below  that ;  and  eleven  in  the  year  preceding 
that;  while  only  three  report  the  study  in  the  entering  class  — 
two  schools  not  reporting  on  this  point. 

It  is  further  evident  from  these  returns  that  there  is  a  notice¬ 
able  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  course  of  study,  a  great  diversity  of 
text-books  in  use,  and  a  wide  divergence  in  methods  of  teaching. 

Your  committee  desire  to  express  the  hoi)e  tliat  the  queries 
here  raised,  the  suggestions  made,  and  the  further  discussions 
likely  to  grow  out  of  these  reports,  will  prove  helpful  for  future 
work,  but  do  not  yet  feel  at  liberty,  without  further  consideration 
and  comparison,  to  suggest  a  specific  course  of  study.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  matter  will  be  i)ursued  until  a  definite 
course  of  treatment  for  this  important  branch  will  be  mapped  out, 
such  as  will  be  likely  to  receive  very  general  following. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

WILLIAM  A.  MO  WRY, 
Chairman. 
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THE  AIR-SUPPLY  OF  SCHOOL-ROOMS} 

BY  SAMUEL  W.  ABBOTT,  M.D.,  SECRETARY'  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE 
BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

{Concluded  from  September  Number.) 

4.  Methods  of  supply. 

The  object  of  this  paper  being  rather  to  show  the  necessity  of 
a  pure  air-supply  than  the  modes  of  furnishing  it,  this  division  of 
tlie  subject  will  be  dealt  with  briefly. 

As  to  the  point  or  elevation  at  which  vitiated  air  should  be 
withdrawn  from  an  ai)artment,  less  importance  is  attached  to  the 
question  than  was  given  to  it  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  law 
of  diffusion  of  gases.  Dr.  Billings  gives  the  following  simple 
rules  relative  to  ventilating  plans:  — 

(а)  The  fresh-air  registers  should  be  in  such  positions  and  of 
such  size  tliat  the  requisite  amount  of  air  can  be  introduced  with¬ 
out  causing  currents  of  air  of  such  velocity  as  will  cause  discom¬ 
fort  to  the  occupants. 

(б)  Fresh-air  registers  for  introduction  of  warm  air  should  not 
be  placed  below  foul-air  registers  unless  the  former  are  scattered 
at  various  points,  thus  preventing  the  formation  of  direct  currents 
between  the  two,  so  that  but  little  change  is  effected  in  the 
general  mass  of  air  in  the  room. 

(c)  Flues  of  proper  size  cannot  usually  be  placed  in  thin 
partition  walls. 

(d)  Fresh-air  registers  should  not  be  placed  in  the  floor  so  as  to 
be  flush  with  its  surface.  Dust  and  dirt  are  dropped  into  them 
and  again  returned  to  the  room  by  currents  of  air. 

(e)  In  buildings  of  moderate  size  it  is  economical  to  centralize 
the  heating  apparatus  as  much  as  possible. 

(/)  Most  modern  French  engineers  advise  that  the  fresh  air  be 
introduced  near  the  ceiling  and  that  the  outlets  be  near  the  floor. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  unpleasant  air-draughts.  It  is 
not  absolutely  essential,  however,  since  by  making  the  inlets  of 
larger  size  objectionable  currents  of  air  may  be  avoided. 

*  Read  at  a  Sanitary  Convention  at  Manchester,  N.  IL,  January,  1887. 

The  table  on  pave  3  of  the  September  number  should  follow  the  diagram  on  page  6,  and  is 
Inserted  to  show  the  temperatun*  and  the  humhlity  of  the  air  In  the  school-room  at  the  time  of 
each  observation  indicated  In  the  diagram. 
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(^)  For  a  thorough  distribution  of  the  air  the  outlets  should  be 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  inlets  and  as  far  as  possible  from  them. 
In  dwelling-houses,  especially  where  the  number  of  occupants  is 
small,  a  good  air-supply  may  be  furnished  by  placing  the  fresh 
warm-air  openings  in  an  inner  wall  and  the  outlets  in  the  same 
wall  at  the  same  or  a  lower  level. 

Currents  in  air  outlets  may  be  facilitated  by  the  aid  of  heat  by 
the  introduction  of  a  single  gas-burner  or  steam-coil  into  an 
uj)ward  shaft  of  brick  or  iron,  or  by  placing  such  shaft  by  the 
side  of,  or  inside  of,  a  heated  chimney.  ()[)en  fireplaces  and 
open  grates  are  very  efficient  ventilators.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  their  efficiency  depends  upon  their  being  put  into  active 
service. 

Grates  are  now  constructed  which  will  introduce  fresh  air,  at 
the  same  time  carrying  away  the  vitiated  air  of  an  apartment. 

One  of  these,  having  a  six-inch  inlet  duct,  was  found  to  admit 
about  four  thousand  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour  to  a  small 
dining-room,  a  bri.sk  fire  burning  in  the  grate  and  the  outer  and 
inner  temperature  showing  a  difference  of  about  fifty  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Forced  ventilation. 

In  large  buildings  an  abundant  air-supply  may  be  secured  by 
means  of  steam  or  other  power,  employed  either  to  force  air 
inward  by  means  of  a  fan  or  blower,  or  for  withdrawing  it  by  a 
similar  device.  The  latter  method  is  at  present  applied  to  the 
ventilation  of  several  schoolhouses  in  Boston,  the  fan  being 
placed  just  below  the  cupola  of  the  building,  at  which  point 
shafts  converge  from  each  of  the  school-rooms.  This  plan  re¬ 
quires  the  services  of  an  engineer,  but  econoni}’^  may  be  secured 
by  combining  the  offices  of  engineer  and  janitor  in  one  person. 
An  objection  to  this  method  by  aspiration  is  its  liability  to  draw 
into  and  through  the  occupied  school-rooms  air  from  the  cellar  or 
other  objectionable  places  —  an  accident  which  cannot  occur 
under  the  use  of  the  plenum  method.  In  the  schoolhouses  in 
question  great  care  is  taken  to  provide  separate  ventilation  for 
the  water-closets  independently  of  the  general  plan. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  especially  in  cold  weather, 
with  considerable  difference  between  outside  and  inside  tempera¬ 
tures,  a  constant  transmission  of  air  takes  place  through  the 
walls,  ceiling,  floore,  and  around  doors  and  windows,  amounting. 
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in  some  instances,  to  several  times  the  entire  cubic  air  contents  of 
a  room  in  twenty-four  hours. 

In  some  experiments  performed  upon  illuminating  gases  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  found  that  in 
admitting  uuburned,  illuminating  gas  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  feet 
per  hour  for  eight  hours  into  a  closed  room  of  twelve  hundred 
cubic  feet  cajiacity,  —  making  ten  per  cent,  of  the  contents  of 
the  room,  —  several  samples  of  tlie  air  of  the  room  were  taken 
and  examined,  none  of  which  showed  more  than  one  per  cent,  of 
gas,  and  the  average  of  five  samples  had  but  six  tenths  of  one  per 
cent,  of  gas,  thus  proving  that  a  constant  escape  had  taken  place, 
through  the  walls  of  the  room,  ecjual  to  several  times  the  entire 
contents  of  the  room,  and  witliout  any  8i)ecial  provision  for 
ventilation. 

In  what  I  have  already  stated,  reference  has  been  made  to  ven¬ 
tilation  as  provided  by  special  means  in  connection  with  heating 
apparatus  for  schoolhouses  ca]>able  of  accommodating  one  hun¬ 
dred  scholars  or  more,  or  for  other  large  public  buildings,  such  as 
are  met  with  in  cities  and  large  towns. 

In  popular  treatises  on  school  hygiene,  an  undue  share  of  atten¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  the  schools  of  populous  communities.  Details 
of  construction  are  given  relative  to  buildings  of  three  or  four 
stories,  with  accommodations  for  two  hundred  scholars  and 
upwards.  But  the  majority  of  scholars  in  this  State,  and  also  in 
the  whole  country,  live  in  small  towns  and  villages,  mostly  in 
sparsely  settled  districts,  attending  schools  in  small  buildings, 
each  containing  one  or  two  rooms  at  the  most.*"^  The  sanitation 
of  this  class  of  buildings  is  therefore  a  matter  of  importance 
quite  as  great  as  that  of  buildings  of  a  larger  class,  and  methods 
must  be  devised  to  furnish  a  fresh  air-supply  for  such  structures 
where  hot  water  and  steam-heating  apparatus  are  out  of  the 
question. 

The  use  of  ventilators  with  direct  openings  through  the  outer 
walls,  properly  protected  to  exclude  rain  or  snow ;  jacketed 
stoves,  with  provision  for  an  inflow  of  air  from  without  and  also 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  vitiated  air  by  means  of  a  shaft  at  the 
sides  of  the  chimney  or  by  the  use  of  the  chimney  itself,  —  the 

’  A  commendable  departure  from  the  usual  method  of  treating  the  subject  may  be  found  in 
the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Conneialcut  (1883),  entitled  The 
District  Schoolhouse,  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln. 
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stove  (or  smoke)  pipe  being  made  to  run  through  the  length  of 
the  chimney,  thus  converting  it  into  a  heated  air  duct,  —  are  means 
which  suggest  themselves  as  occasion  may  require.  No  plan  of  a 
public  building,  no  matter  liow  small,  is  complete  which  does  not 
include  provision  for  the  constant  renewal  of  its  air-supply. 

Tlie  windows  may  also  be  made  to  furnish  an  air-supply  by 
means  of  strips  of  wood  a  few  inches  in  whlth  placed  under  the 
lower  sash,  thus  allowing  an  air  current  to  enter  upward  in  the 
narrow  space  between  the  sashes.  These  will  not  usually  produce 
unpleasant  air  currents  to  the  occupants  of  neighboring  seats 
unless  they  are  located  very  near  the  windows. 

5.  Methnh  of  emtimatin;/  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  air. 

In  the  first  place,  as  a  prerequisite  to  accurate  observation,  the 
dimensions  of  every  occupied  apartment  in  public  buildings ;  the 
position  and  sectional  area  of  all  fresh-air  inlets  and  foul-air  out¬ 
lets  ;  the  number  and  size  of  doors  and  windows  in  each  room, 
should  be  known  to  the  authorities  having  in  charge  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  such  buildings. 

A  few  simple  instruments  should  also  form  a  part  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  of  every  school-room,  or  at  least  of  the  school  board  or 
superintendent.  With  an  intelligent  and  frequent  use  of  such 
means  for  observation,  a  better  hygienic  condition  of  teachers  and 
pupils  in  public  schools,  as  well  as  of  people  accustomed  to  assem¬ 
ble  in  other  public  buildings,  — and  consecjuently,  for  the  former 
class,  a  better  condition  for  effective  study  as  well  as  for  the 
enjoyment  of  recreation,  —  would  undoubtedly  be  secured.  When 
we  consider  the  length  of  time  spent  in  school,  we  may  also  safely 
add  that  the  amount  of  headaches,  lassitude,  nervousness,  respira¬ 
tory  diseases,  and  especially  consumption,  will  be  reduced  in 
a  similar  degree. 

(a)  The  thermometer.  —  The  uses  of  this  instrument  are  too 
well  known  to  require  an  extended  explanation.  It  should  be 
found  in  every  school-room,  and  teacher,  janitor,  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  school  boards  should  make  a  faithful  use  of  it, 
and  in  winter  es})ecially  require  that  the  temperature  of  the 
school-room  at  three  or  four  feet  above  the  fioor  should  be  kept  at 
a  uniform  temperature  as  near  dS  degrees  Fahrenheit  as  possible, 
this  being  ascertained  to  be  in  our  New  England  climate  an 
average  most  conducive  to  health  and  comfort. 

Thermometers  should  not  be  use<l  fur  mere  ornament,  and  the 
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janitor  es})ecially  should  be  taught  their  proj)er  use.  Examina¬ 
tions  of  the  temj)erature  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  as  well  as 
that  of  other  strata  of  the  air  up  to  six  feet  or  more,  should  also 
occasionally  be  made.  Warm  feet  are  essential  to  health  and 
comfort,  and  tliey  cannot  well  exist  when  the  lower  stratum  is 
fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  lower  than  that  at  the  level  of  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  floor. 

As  a  minor  matter,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Centigrade  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer,  as  one  whose  scale  is 
based  upon  an  intelligible  standard  and  also  one  of  universal 
application. 


AIK-TESTER. 


D 


The  thermometer  is  an  indicator  of  condi¬ 
tions  which  ])ertain  to  comfort  more  than  to 
health.  There  are  occupations  which  recjuire 
daily  toil  in  atmospheres  of  a  temperature  as 
high  as  140  or  150  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
such  men  remain  in  a  condition  of  robust 
health  if  not  one  of  comfort. 

( b )  The  air-tenter  has  for  its  office  the 
measurement  of  the  })urity  of  the  air,  and 
hence  it  is  more  important  from  a  hygienic 
standpoint  than  the  thermometer. 

Several  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  de¬ 
vised  for  the  determination  of  the  ratio  of 
carbonic  acid  present  in  the  air  of  a  given 
apartment,  this  being  the  only  known  index 
of  the  imi)urity  of  the  air. 

The  instruments  in  common  use  are  mostly 
large,  inconvenient,  and  not  adapted  to  the 


A.  RuiiiHT  bulb.  needs  of  an  unskilled  observer.  Such  are 

B.  Glass  tube.  ,  i  i  i  ... 

c.  Test-tube  containing  Lange  s  method  and  the  recent  ingenious  in- 

lline-water  up  to  the  °  TicT-i-kT  ^ 

horizontal  mark.  struiueiit  devised  by  Mr.  1 .  N.  Owen,  of 

D.  Black  mark.  ^ 

E.  Orifice  opube  NewYoik,  and  illustrated  in  Dr.  Billings’s 

A  description  of  the  In-  ’  o 

r  BiriiSa”'™”  "'"■■k  <»»  ventilation. 

I  have  endeavored  to  find  an  apparatus 
which,  while  not  possessing  the  merit  of 
strict  accuracy,  should  be  at  once  portable  and  capable  of  ready 
application.  Such  an  one  may  be  found  in  Wolpert’s  air-tester, 
which  answers  fairly  well  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  devised. 
Any  one  can  readily  use  this  instrument  with  but  little  practice. 
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For  amounts  beyond  twenty  i)aits  of  carbonic  acid  per  ten 
thousand,  the  instrument  is  of  little  use,  in  consequence  of  its 
want  of  accuracy. 

Two  or  three  minutes  are  sutlicient  for  a  single  observation, 
and  a  shorter  time  if  the  air  is  unusually  vitiated.  Care  should 
especially  be  taken,  in  using  any  of  the  instruments  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  to  remove  them  as  far  as  possible  from  the  breath  of  the 
observer  or  any  other  occupants  of  the  place  of  observation.^ 

(c)  For  larger  buildings,  with  heating  shafts  and  fresh-air  flues 
and  outlets  for  vitiated  air,  the  air-meter  will  be  found  of  much 
service.  For  this  purpose  there  is  no  better  instrument  than 
Casella’s,  all  of  whose  instruments  are  corrected  and  indicate  the 
number  of  feet  of  air  passing  through  a  shaft  of  a  given  sectional 
area,  in  a  given  period  of  time.  This  instrument  is  readily  ap¬ 
plied  and  will  at  once  indicate  how  mucli  fresh  air  is  entering 
a  given  apartment,  and  the  estimate  per  capita  may  easily  be 
made. 

(d)  Hygrometer.  —  The  relative  humidity  of  the  air  may  be  found 
by  means  of  any  of  the  various  forms  of  instruments  invented 
for  this  purpose,  such  as  Daniell’s,  K^gnault’s,  or  that  made  by 
Huddleston.  These  instruments  consist  of  two  thermometers, 
one  having  its  bulb  exposed  directly  to  the  air,  the  other  be¬ 
ing  moistened  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  free  evaporation. 
Hygrometric  tables  accompany  them,  by  means  of  which  either, 
the  dewpoint  or  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  is  determined 
by  calculation. 

TARULATION  OF  RESULTS. 

Systematic  methods  of  observation  tend  to  establish  habits  of 
greater  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  observer  and  also  render  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  the  relief  or  remedying  of  defects  more 
probable.  For  such  purposes  the  valuable  tables  recently  i)ub- 
lished  by  Professor  Rietschel,  of  Berlin,  offer  unusual  advantages 
for  accurate  and  careful  observation.  These  are  classified  under 
four  heads :  — 

1.  Carbonic  acid. 

2.  Air  velocity. 

3.  Temj)erature. 

4.  Moisture. 

*  For  description  of  Wolpert’s  air-tester,  see  Centralblatt  fiir  allg.  Gesundheltspleg^,  vol. 
11,  p.  231;  also,  Iloston  Me<llcal  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  cxv,  N'o.  6,  p.  131. 
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6.  What  are  the  effects  of  impure  air  upon  the  occupants  of 
apartments  haviny  a  limited  fresh-air  supply.,  or  none  at  all? 

No  specific  disease  can  be  attributed  to  this  cause,  such,  for 
example,  as  may  occur  by  exposure  to  the  contagion  of  scarlet- 
fever  or  measles.  The  results  of  such  exposure  to  constant  pollu¬ 
tion  of  the  air  by  the  j)roducts  of  respiration  and  combustion  are 
mainly  an  increased  tendency  to  diseases  of  the  resjnratory  organs 
and  especially  to  pulmonary  consumption.  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson 
states  that  exposure  to  one  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  induced 
painful  and  distressing  jdienomena,  such  as  frontal  headache,  diz¬ 
ziness,  nausea,  drowsiness,  and  faintness.  Long  exposure  to  smaller 
amounts  also  induces  impaired  appetite,  weakened  digestion, 
and  deranged  secretion.  In  the  healthy  these  symptoms  readily 
pass  away  on  exposure  to  pure,  outdoor  air ;  but  those  who  are 
predisposed  by*  inheritance  to  consumption  are  especially  injured, 
and  many  of  the  most  intensely  develoi)ed  examples  of  pulmonary 
consumption  are  induced  in  this  manner.^ 

In  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  })er8ons  confined  in  a  small, 
tightly  closed  space,  death  may  ensue  even  in  so  short  a  period  as 
two  hours,  as  certain  historic  instances  both  on  land  and  on 
shipboard  have  proven. 

That  the  communication  of  infectious  diseases  is  promoted  by 
the  confined  air  of  illy  ventilated  apartments  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  a  constant  and  sufficient  renewal  of  such  air  tends  to 
remove  the  infectious  material  and  convey  it  to  the  outer  air, 
where,  by  its  enormous  .dilution,  it  is  far  less  likely  to  do  harm. 

The  infectious  nature  of  pulmonary  consumption  is  yearly 
receiving  more  abundant  proofs,  and  the  constant  exposure  of 
persons  to  an  atmosphere  laden  with  the  impure  products  of  res¬ 
piration  from  othei's  who  may  be  already  the  victims  of  this 
disease  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  modes  of  infection. 

A  brief  reference  to  certain  statistical  tables  will  throw  further 
light  upon  this  point. 

In  the  registration  reports  of  Massachusetts,  which  cover  a  period 
of  nearly  forty-three  years,  the  length  of  life  of  221,000  persons 
is  given  as  classified  in  groups  by  occupations.  The  average  of 
these  is  /ilH-  years.  The  average  age  of  farmers  was  OO-f-  years. 
Dn  the  contrary  the  average  age  of  shoemakers  was  40-(-  years. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  age  of  the  latter  class  has  increased 

‘  Diseases  of  Modern  Life,  Dr.  U.  W.  Klchardson.  p.  207. 
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considerably  within  the  past  twenty  years.  Formerly  the  New 
England  shoemaker  performed  his  work  under  the  worst  possible 
conditions,  one  or  more  persons  working  in  an  extremely  small 
shop,  frequently  having  less  than  three  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air¬ 
space,  the  air  heated  by  a  stove,  no  provision  being  afforded  for 
ventilation,  and  the  workman  conducting  his  work  in  a  cramped 
position.  These  conditions  have  become  greatly  changed,  and  men 
work  in  large  and  often  better  ventilated  workshops  and  in  a  stand¬ 
ing  position.  The  same  is  also  true  of  other  indoor  occupations. 

MEDICAL  SrrEUVISIDX. 

The  principles  which  I  have  sought  to  illustrate  in  this  paper 
furnish  but  a  small  portion  of  the  reasons  for  a  constant  and 
careful  suj)ervisiou  of  public  buildings,  and  especially  of  public 
schools,  by  a  trained  sanitary  officer  in  every  State  and  large  city 
in  the  Union.  So  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  such  an  otlicer 
could  perform  his  duties  independently  or  in  conjunction  with  an 
educational  board. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  such  work  to  the  extent  of  medical 
treatment  of  the  scholar,  as  is  done  by  Dr.  Janssens,  of  Brussels, 
in  the  case  of  the  feeble  and  poorly  developed  ;  it  is,  however, 
essential  to  make  their  surroundings,  while  in  the  school-room,  as 
perfect  as  possible.  For  such  work  the  schools  of  the  United 
States,  with  their  five  or  ten  millions  of  scholars,  present  a  wide 
and  fruitful  field  of  labor. 


Longfellow  was  not  alx)ve  a  pun.  Here  is  one :  — 
“  What  is  autobiography  ? 

It  is  what  a  biography  ought  to  be.” 
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THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITYA 


BY  PROF.  tHAULP:S  SPRAGUE  SMITH,  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 


“VTT^E  conceive  of  the  American  university  as  a  focus  of  uni- 
V  V  versal  enlightenment  to  the  matriculates,  to  the  cultured 
few,  and  to  the  toiling  and  ruling  myriads  of  our  State.  That  a 
thousand  objections  to  this  proposition  will  be  brought,  we  are 
aware ;  but  with  the  three  factors  of  wisdom  in  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  jiatience,  and  time,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
impracticable  and  the  impossible  will  be  found  entirely  capable 
of  realization. 

It  seems  supertluous  to  point  out  the  powerful  influence  such 
an  institution  would  exert  u}»on  the  elevation  of  the  intellectual 
average,  upon  the  maintenance  of  an  intelligent  symjiathy 
between  the  ditferent  classes  of  society,  and  upon  the  quicken¬ 
ing  of  national  sentiment. 

The  next  point  that  falls  naturally  under  this  head  is  the  reli- 

f'  ms  question.  Here,  as  always,  we  must  build  upon  broad 

nciples.  The  American  university  cannot  be  sectarian.  It  is 
educate  the  sons  of  -lew  and  Gentile;  it  must  stand,  therefore, 
upon  ground  common  to  both.  It  must  be  the  true  expression  of 
our  religious  thought  as  a  people.  And  now  we  ask.  What  is  this 
thought?  Upon  many  an  earnest,  honest  mind  stands  already 
graven  the  answer.  The  search  for  truth,  the  aspiration  toward 
nobility,  are  the  links  of  universal  spiritual  brotherhood.  From 
the  vale  with  bounded  horizon  where  birth  placed  us,  one  and  all, 
education,  contact  with  humanity,  lead  upward  to  this  height. 
Not  that  you  or  I  are  to  relegate  the  old,  by  no  means.  We  are 
of  those  who  behold  the  beauty  and  the  power  of  the  old  first 
when  it  is  illumined  by  this  thought. 

Climb  the  hills  of  your  northern  wilderness,  and,  standing 
upon  some  bared  peak,  let  the  eye  follow  the  unbroken  sweep  of 
forest  until  sky  and  hills  meet. 

The  rills,  that  unseen  move  valleyward,  seek  here  the  Hudson, 
there  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  all  unerringly  a  common  ocean. 


‘The  above  paper  is  the  coneluding  portion  of  an  oration  lately  delivered  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Columbia  College,  New  Y'ork. 
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considerably  within  the  past  twenty  years.  Formerly  the  New 
England  shoemaker  performed  his  work  under  the  worst  possible 
conditions,  one  or  more  persons  working  in  an  extremely  small 
shop,  frequently  having  less  than  three  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air¬ 
space,  the  air  heated  by  a  stove,  no  provision  being  afforded  for 
ventilation,  and  the  workman  conducting  his  work  in  a  cramped 
position.  These  conditions  have  become  greatly  changed,  and  men 
work  in  large  and  often  better  ventilated  workshops  and  in  a  stand¬ 
ing  position.  The  same  is  also  true  of  other  indoor  occupations. 

MKDK'AL  SrPEU VISION. 

The  principles  which  I  have  sought  to  illustrate  in  this  paper 
furnish  but  a  small  p(»rtion  of  the  reasons  for  a  constant  and 
careful  supervision  of  public  buildings,  and  especially  of  public 
schools,  by  a  trained  sanitary  oflicer  in  every  State  and  large  city 
in  the  Union.  So  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  such  an  oflicer 
could  perform  his  duties  independently  or  in  conjunction  with  an 
educational  board. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  such  work  to  the  extent  of  medical 
treatment  of  the  scholar,  as  is  done  by  Dr.  Janssens,  of  Brussels, 
in  the  case  of  the  feeble  and  poorly  develo^ted  ;  it  is,  however, 
essential  to  make  their  surroundings,  wliile  in  the  school-room,  as 
perfect  as  possible.  For  such  work  the  schools  of  the  United 
States,  with  their  five  or  ten  millions  of  scholars,  present  a  wide 
and  fruitful  field  of  labor. 


Longfellow  was  not  alx)ve  a  pun, 
“  What  is  autobiography  ? 

It  is  what  a  biography  ought  to  be 
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■TT7~E  conceive  of  the  American  university  as  a  focus  of  uni- 
VV  versal  enlightenment  to  the  matriculates,  to  the  cultured 
few,  and  to  the  toiling  and  ruling  myriads  of  our  State.  That  a 
thousand  objections  to  this  proposition  will  be  brought,  we  are 
aware  ;  but  with  the  three  factors  of  wisdom  in  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  i)atience,  and  time,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
impracticable  and  the  impossible  will  be  found  entirely  capable 
of  realization. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  point  out  the  powerful  influence  such 
an  institution  would  exert  upon  the  elevation  of  the  intellectual 
average,  upon  the  maintenance  of  an  intelligent  symjiathy 
between  the  different  classes  of  society,  and  upon  the  quicken¬ 
ing  of  national  sentiment. 

'riie  next  })oint  that  falls  naturally  under  this  head  is  the  reli¬ 
gious  question.  Here,  as  always,  we  must  build  upon  broad 
principles.  The  American  university  cannot  be  sectarian.  It  is 
to  educate  the  sons  of  .lew  and  (ientile ;  it  must  stand,  therefore, 
ujKui  ground  common  to  both.  It  must  be  the  true  expression  of 
our  religious  thought  as  a  people.  And  now  we  ask.  What  is  this 
thought?  l"pon  many  an  earnest,  honest  mind  stands  already 
graven  the  answer.  The  search  for  truth,  the  aspiration  toward 
nobility,  are  the  links  of  universal  spiritual  brotherhood.  From 
the  vale  with  bounded  horizon  where  birth  placed  us,  one  and  all, 
education,  contact  with  humanity,  lead  upward  to  this  height. 
Not  that  you  or  I  are  to  relegate  the  old,  by  no  means.  We  are 
of  those  who  behold  the  beauty  and  the  power  of  the  old  first 
when  it  is  illumined  by  this  thought. 

Climb  the  hills  of  your  northern  wilderness,  and,  standing 
upon  some  bared  peak,  let  the  eye  follow  the  unbroken  sweep  of 
forest  until  sky  and  hills  meet. 

The  rills,  that  unseen  move  valleyward,  seek  here  the  Hudson, 
there  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  all  unerringly  a  common  ocean. 

‘The  above  i)apor  la  the  eoneluding  portion  of  an  oration  lately  delivered  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Columbia  College,  New  York. 
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Humanity  awakes  everywliere  into  consciousness  with  an  intui-  5 
tion  of  the  infinite,  and,  with  earnest  patience,  seeks  by  paths 
the  fatliers  trod,  or  others,  self-traced  out,  trusting  some  time  to 
behold  and  to  apprehend  that  which  it  long  ago  presaged. 

The  earth-walled  river  loses  its  separate  existence  in  attaining 
the  limitless  ocean  ;  the  finite  may  not  apprehend  the  infinite  ^ 
until  the  walls  of  material  life  have  fallen  apart.  But  the  same 
ocean  awaits  the  patient,  tireless  search  of  the  rills,  and  the  same 
Infinite  Spirit,  the  tireless,  patient  search  of  the  finite. 

And  it  is  this  intuition  of  the  infinite  and  this  patient  tbllow- 
ing  on  through  light  and  shadow  that  constitute  the  link  uniting 
us  all,  man  with  man,  in  one  common  brotherhood.  f 

But  while  our  American  university,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  cannot  be  sectarian,  and  while  the  inculcation  of  theologi¬ 
cal  dogma  is  not  its  province,  we  hold,  nevertheless,  that  its 
character  should  reflect  the  universal  religious  sentiments  and  | 
convictions  of  our  American  society.  VVe  are  most  certainly  a 
religious  people,  in  the  broad,  deep  significance  of  that  word.  | 

and  our  American  university,  in  its  teachings  and  influence,  will,  | 

we  trust,  always  stand  in  the  forefront  and  on  the  side  of  a  cat  ho-  ^ 
lie,  enlightened,  and  i)rogressive  religious  thought. 

Hitherto,  while  studying  the  development  of  the  university 
and  attempting  to  determine  the  point  reached  in  the  process  of 
evolution,  we  have  treated  it  as  a  thing  of  the  future. 

But  while  its  full  activity  umpiestionably  belongs  to  to-morrow, 
it  is  a  pertinent  question  whether,  observing  the  lines  of  develop¬ 
ment  already  traced,  it  may  not  to-day,  even,  l)e  treated  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  organism,  and,  as  such,  be  placed  upon  an  independent  basis. 

The  significant  fact  that  a  number,  rapidly  augmenting,  of  our 
young  men  seek  European  universities,  and  the  success  attending 
the  Johns  Hopkins  experiment,  render  this  question  an  even  more  ^ 
pertinent  one. 

But  can  we,  without  disturbing  the  action  of  laws,  call  iuto^ 
being  at  once  a  completed  organism  ?  We  would  answer  this 
question  by  declaring  that  to  recognize  outwardly  distinctions 
that  already  inwardly  exist,  through  evolution,  is  not  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  action  of  law.  The  leaf-stalk  that  has  emerged  from 
the  soil,  distinguishing  itself  thus  from  the  loot,  with  which  in 
the  embryo  it  was  in  a  sense  confounded,  we  are  permitted  to 
treat  as  distinct,  though  we  may  not  attempt,  by  force  or  by 
jugglery,  to  draw  it  forth  into  the  fully  developed  tree. 
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To-<lay  in  America  we  have  to  do  with  two  phases  of  higher 
liberal  education,  the  academy,  or  gymnasium,  and  the  univer¬ 
sity,  entirely  distinct  in  character  and  purpose  the  one  from  the 
other.  Why  seek  to  perpetuate  the  form  of  transition  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  American  college,  which,  having  outgrown  in  a 
measure  the  gymnasial  phase,  without  having  as  yet  attained  the 
fulness  of  the  university,  presents  so  much  confusion  in  aims, 
and  accomplishes,  frequently,  such  unsatisfactory  results  ?  Why 
not  rather  relegate  to  the  academy,  broadened  or  new  created, 
the  entire  gymnasial  work,  and  upon  such  basis  begin  at  once  to 
rear  our  university?  We  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
involved  therein.  In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  our  long-estab¬ 
lished  colleges,  the  process  of  abandonment  to  the  academy  of 
general  education,  and  the  consequent  enlargement  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  latter  institution,  must  perhaps  be  a  gradual  process, 
effectuated  only  by  slow  increase  from  year  to  year  in  the  require¬ 
ments  for  matriculation.  Ilut  only  a  small  percentage  of  our 
colleges,  to  be  determined  by  natural  selection,  are  destined  to 
Ijecome  universities,  and  an  institution  representing  distinctly 
and  solely  the  university  phase,  if  placed  at  once  on  its  natural 
historic  basis,  would  l)ecome  a  powerful  factor  in  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  our  higher  education  ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  place  distinct 
goals  l)efore  the  institutions  of  both  grades,  and  stimulate  every¬ 
where  zealous  effort  toward  their  attainment. 

The  immediate  organization  of  the  American  university  as  a 
distinct  entity  is,  therefore,  we  submit,  entirely  possible. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  American  colleges?  The  future 
holds  the  answer,  and  we  can  only  surmise.  A  few  will  develop 
into  universities,  many  must  be  reorganized  as  simple  academies, 
or  gymnasia ;  but  in  all  probability  the  majority  will  continue 
to  exist  essentially  unchanged,  ministering  to  the  intellectual 
requirements  of  those  for  whom  the  university  provides  too 
broiid,  the  academy  too  restricted,  a  held. 

There  remains  a  question  of  pertinence  to  those  of  us  who  are 
placed  at  the  great  centers  of  American  life. 

We  lack  too  often  a  true  civic  spirit.  Hut  love  for  the  State  is 
born  at  the  fireside  and  nurtured  in  the  civic  assembly.  How, 
then,  shall  we  attain  true  national  life,  if  we  fail  to  foster  true 
civic  life  ?  The  material  digestive  centers  already,  our  great 
cities  may  and  should  become  the  intellectual  foci  of  America. 
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But  are  we  worthy  to  assume  this  responsibility,  worthy  to  lead 
forth  into  expression  this  grand  new  life  of  the  Western  world? 
Not  until  the  barriers  of  selfish  interest  have  fallen  and  you  and 
I  love  more  the  whole  than  that  petty  fraction  environed  by  our 
social  circle. 

Oh,  that  there  were  something  that  might  draw  together  our 
best  energies  and  give  them  forth  again,  vitalized  from  a  common 
center ! 

Behold,  it  is  in  our  midst,  if  we  but  will  it,  a  university  fulfill¬ 
ing  its  proper  function  of  educator  to  the  few  and  to  the  many,  a 
true  American  organism,  lifted  to  independence  of  tliought  and 
expression ;  behold,  that  which  may  prepare  us  for  our  calling, 
and,  through  us,  lead  forth  into  exj)ression  that  life  wdiose  jmlsa- 
tions  are  richer  with  possibilities  than  those  of  ancient  Greece  or 
Home  ! 

For  this  is  not  an  idle  fancy  ;  humanity  does  progress,  and  the 
more  in  accord  with  the  ideal  the  race-expression  socially  and 
politically,  the  more  fitting  the  habitation  that  awaits  the  coming 
of  art  and,  when  that  long-expected  day  dawns,  the  more  simple 
and  adequate  her  language. 

All  the  other  points  that  naturally  fall  under  this  head,  such  as 
the  advisability  or  non-advisability  of  coordinating  the  different 
university  faculties,  how  many  distinct  schools  we  should  recog¬ 
nize,  etc.,  are  mere  matters  of  detail  which  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  examine  here. 

Summing  up,  now,  our  argiiment  leads  to  the  following 
conclusions :  — 

First:  The  American  college  is,  in  embryo,  the  university  fac¬ 
ulty  of  arts  or  philosophy,  and  has  already  emerged,  in  a  measure, 
from  the  academic  or  gymnasial  })hase. 

Second :  The  process  of  evolution  not  being  as  yet  consum¬ 
mated,  to  treat  the  entire  four  year  period  of  culture  as  post¬ 
academic  is  precijutate. 

Third :  To  regard  the  present  collegiate  course  as  wholly 
academic  is  to  defer  too  long  the  university  superstructure,  both 
on  account  of  the  point  already  attained  in  the  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  in  view  of  the  practical  considerations  which 
devolve  from  the  comparison  of  the  present  age  at  graduation 
from  the  American  college  with  that  of  the  alumni  of  the  lycees 
and  gymnasien. 
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Fourth :  Such  an  internal  reorganization  of  our  collegiate  cur¬ 
ricula  may  be  affected  as  shall  place  the  starting  point  of  the 
university  courses  to-day  at  the  end  of  the  third,  and  we  believe 
even  of  the  second,  year. 

Fifth :  This  line  of  demarcation  may  deflect  during  the  present 
transitional  period  according  to  departments,  and  need  not  be  a 
straight  line. 

Sixth:  Election  should  be  admitted  wherever  the  university 
exists,  meaning  thereby  rather  elective  courses  than  elective 
studies. 

Seventh :  Election,  if  admitted  at  all  during  the  academic  sta¬ 
dium,  should  be  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits. 

Eighth :  The  scope  of  the  university  is  to  be  twofold :  to 
instruct  the  few  and  to  enlighten  the  many,  to  stimulate  and 
elevate  all  classes  of  society. 

Ninth :  The  American  university  should  be  unsectarian  and 
yet  religious,  though  not  as  such  inculcating  religion. 

Tenth :  The  university  may  be  established  immediately  on  its 
true  historic  basis,  and  its  influence  will  thus  tend  to  direct  and 
to  accelerate  the  reorganization  of  our  higher  education. 

Eleventh:  The  presence  of  such  institutions  in  or  near  each 
one  of  our  great  cities  would  afford  the  center  and  force  needed 
to  unite,  purify,  and  energize  our  individualistic  strivings,  prepar¬ 
ing  us  to  play  our  part  as  leaders  and,  through  us,  ennabling  the 
American  idea  to  attain  adequate  expression  in  art  as  well  as  in 
government. 

Where  green  hillswards  sloj)e  upward  from  the  Thames ;  where, 
following  the  river’s  course,  or  straying  the  fields  across,  o’er  well- 
trod  paths,  the  pilgrim  of  to-day  may  transport  himself  backward 
two  centuries  and  more,  casting  long  shadows  athwart  the  soft 
green  velvet  of  their  lawns,  the  colleges  of  Oxford  rise,  luring  to 
retrospection  with  historic  memories  and  dreamy  with  clustering 
ivy. 

Where  the  hum  of  the  busiest  of  European  political  workshops 
—  directed  by  the  grandest  intellect,  perchance,  of  our  age  —  is 
ever  heard,  deepening  the  shadow  upon  dull  pavements  that  but 
yesterday  echoed  to  the  tread  of  conquering  armies,  a  bare,  de¬ 
serted  castle,  the  University  of  Berlin  rises. 

On  many  a  hilltop  and  many  a  murmuring  stream  beside,  the 
American  college  stands,  and  long  may  it  stand  there ;  for 
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during  that  stage  when  tlie  individual  character  is  most  receptive 
to  outward  impressions,  at  nature’s  school  and  in  the  buoyant, 
health-giving  air,  our  American  youth  shall  thus  best  be  fitted, 
spiritually  as  well  as  physically,  to  endure,  to  be  true  and  noble. 
But  the  academic  portals  close  upon  youth  and,  like  some  great 
magnet,  the  city  attracts. 

Behold  them  thronging  our  gates,  bringing  to  us  the  freshness 
of  their  young  manhood !  They  come  to  be  tested  in  this  arena, 
hoping,  through  contact  with  the  intenser  life  stirring  at  this 
center,  to  make  their  individual  lives  richer  and  more  fruitful. 

How  shall  we  l)est  prepare  these  our  young  men  to  grapple  with 
the  great  social  and  political  problems  of  the  age,  which,  under 
the  freer  conditions  of  our  civilization,  should  attain  a  more  natu¬ 
ral  and  speedy  solution  here  than  elsewhere  ? 

And  how,  with  and  through  them,  place  the  aristocracy  of 
thought  in  sympathetic  relations  with  the  democracy,  that  each 
may  listen  to  the  pleading  of  the  other  and,  class  prejudice 
removed,  the  common  interest  of  both  may  prevail  ? 

The  rays  of  a  warm  southern  sun  fell,  a  mocking,  impotent 
rain  of  light,  upon  the  de8})airing  Syracuse,  until  an  Archimedes, 
binding  in  one  sheaf  the  scattered  beams,  launched  it  forth,  a  bolt 
of  death  upon  the  beleaguering  fleet. 

While  the  American  university,  though  lifted  to  independence 
of  thought  and  expression,  may  not  create  a  republic  of  Plato,  it 
may  do  much  toward  focalizing  and  energizing  these  intellectual 
rays,  that  are  now  diffused,  directing  them  against  those  class 
theories,  whatever  their  name,  that  are  alike  subversive  of  all 
society,  whether  their  recruits  be  gathered  from  the  palace,  the 
workshop,  or  the  hovel. 

New  York  City  is  i)assing  through  a  transition  stage,  emerging, 
we  confidently  trust,  from  a  past  of  purely  material  activity  into 
a  future  of  immense  possibilities  for  good  and  evil,  as  the  center, 
at  least  for  a  time,  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  our 
country. 

And  in  a  large  degree  is  it  true  that  we  of  to-day  may  make 
of  this  city  what  we  will ;  that  it  lies  as  plastic  clay  in  our  hands. 
Shall  we,  then,  shape  it  still  in  the  image  of  INIammon  and  fall 
down  l)efore  it,  or  shall  we  infuse  into  it  our  own  noblest  thoughts, 
our  own  noblest  selves,  until,  transformed,  it  bodies  forth  the 
ideal  ;  until  its  influence  shall  be  felt  as  an  inspiration,  all- 
pervasive,  all-persuading  ? 
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But  as  no  harvest  comes  without  the  sowing,  so  no  elevation 
of  the  character  and  intluence  of  a  civilization  without  a  force 
energetically  active  and  a  basis  for  its  application. 

If  New  York  City  is  to  become  prethninently  the  point  for  the 
application  of  that  intellectual  and  spiritual  leverage  which  is  to 
elevate  our  American  society,  the  metropolitan  university  is,  we 
believe,  to  be  the  lever. 

Man,  attempting  to  stay  the  onward  march  of  history,  is  the 
gracious  child  lifting  its  chubby  hand  to  ward  off  the  somber, 
veiled  figure  of  death,  in  the  dream  of  the  j)ainter.  The  site  of 
the  American  university,  its  ground-plan,  history,  law,  have  been 
already  traced.  Whether  we  will  or  no,  a  metropolitan  univer¬ 
sity  shall  be  established  here  in  New  York  City,  and  in  accord 
with  past  conditions  and  future  needs. 

But  while  we  cannot  thwart  law,  we  can  work  with  it. 

Come,  then,  and  let  us  build  these  halls  from  which  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  another  and  a  more  forward  age  shall  go  forth  as  the 
messenger  of  the  ideal  I 

And  if  with  true  wisdom  ye  would  build  upon  foundations  thal 
have  withstood  the  test  of  time  and  experience,  where  else  will 
ye  seek  them,  citizens  of  New  York,  if  not  here,  where  Columbia 
College  stands  ? 

Come,  then,  and  with  reverent  hand  and  consecrated  heart 
upon  these  foundations  which  your  fathers  have  laid  place  stone 
upon  stone,  securing  thus  for  yourselves  that  immortality,  equally 
attainable  by  the  least  and  by  the  greatest,  yet  withal  the  only 
true  and  worthy  of  human  seeking,  the  immortality  of  noble  pur¬ 
pose  and  high  endeavor  I 

Albeit  the  present  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  consider 
in  detail  the  mission  of  Columbia  College,  we  will  not  withhold  the 
expression  of  our  personal  conviction  that  not  only  is  this  insti¬ 
tution  called  upon,  indisputably,  to  prepare  at  once  a  basis  for 
the  construction  of  the  metropolitan  nniveisity,  but  it  is  also  hers 
to  organize  t‘he  true  American  academy,  removing,  perchance,  her 
gymnasial  curricula  to  some  academic  home  overlooking  the 
Hudson,  while  establishing  her  university  where  it  belongs,  here 
in  the  emporium  of  the  Western  hemisj)here,  here  at  the  center 
of  American  life. 

Gentlemen,  associates  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  Alumni  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  College  !  Man  sallies  forth  from  the  portals  of  youth, 
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with  all  the  glory  of  the  springtime  stirring  in  his  blood,  and 
with  the  blue  expanse  of  heaven  arched  above  him.  But  the 
experiences  of  life  dull  by  degrees  the  quick  pulsations  ;  while  its 
disappointments,  like  clouds,  overspread  more  and  more  the  blue 
and,  with  their  malign  influence,  would  fain  efface  even  the  im. 
pression  it  has  left  upon  the  spiritual  retina. 

But  if  the  true  beauty  and  power  of  life  have  once  been  dis¬ 
cerned,  we  may  always  behold  them,  if  we  will,  penetrating  in 
thought  the  cloud-veil,  and  clothing  anew  the  gray  earth  with  its 
green  vestments. 

Man  needs,  however,  in  order  to  remain  steadfast  until  life’s 
goal  be  attained,  man  needs,  and  must  have,  the  constant  inspira¬ 
tion  of  a  lofty  aim. 

Happy  they  who  walk  toward  the  sunset,  holding  their  spiritual 
vision  fixed  upon  some  grand  ideal  I  The  seeds  that  fall  from 
their  hands  —  for  seeds  must  fall  —  with  each  recurring  liarvest- 
time  shall  gladden,  and  not  sadden,  the  ages. 

To  you  has  been  given  to  be  sons  of  America  and  foster- 
children  of  Columbia  College.  It  becomes,  therefore,  peculiarly 
your  privilege  and  birthright,  aye,  your  imperative  duty,  to  hold 
up  steadfastly  before  your  own  spiritual  vision,  and  before  that  of 
your  fellow-citizens  as  well,  the  idea  of  a  metropolitan  university 
built  upon  the  foundations  afforded  by  your  Alma  Mater  I 


Samuel  Longfellow,  in  his  Final  Memorials  of  his  brother, 
the  poet,  relates  the  following :  “  He  had  been  at  Manchester-by- 
the-Sea,  to  dine  with  the  Curtises.  Coming  away  by  the  train  he 
passed,  in  Chelsea,  a  new  soldiers’  monument,  which  suggested  an 
epigram  to  him  which  he  said,  laughingly,  would  suit  any  of  the 
thousand  of  such  monuments  to  be  seen  about  the  country. 

‘  The  soldier  asked  for  bread ; 

But  they  waited  until  he  was  dead, 

And  gave  him  a  stone  instead, 

Sixty  and  one  feet  high.’” 
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DR.  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS  AND  HIS  REPLY  TO 
HENRY  GEORGE.^ 

BY  MARY  E  BEEDY,  CHICAGO. 

rp^HE  astute  reply  to  Henry  (reorge’s  loud  theories  in  the  July 
J-  Forum.,  reveals  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  to  the  j)ublic  in  a 
new  light.  The  speculative  philosopher  appears  as  a  practical, 
economic  thinker.  Many  writers  have  disputed  Mr.  George’s 
theories,  but  Dr.  Harris  is  the  first  who  has  attempted  any  ade¬ 
quate  disproval  based  upon  census  reports  and  carefully  gathered 
statistics.  The  statistics  Dr.  Harris  has  relied  upon  chiefiy  are 
those  collected  by  Edward  Atkinson  and  Leone  Levi,  each  of 
whom  stands  as  the  highest  authority  in  these  matters  in  his 
own  country.  It  is  scarcely  safe  to  say  that  Dr.  Harris’s  ground 
is  incontrovertibly  correct,  since  statistics  are  proverbially  said  to 
be  like  the  Bible  in  this,  that  they  refiect  the  opinion  the  reader 
has  in  his  own  mind.  But  there  is  always  a  sense  of  relief  when 
we  begin  to  find  a  rock  bottom,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  Dr. 
Harris  has  gone  to  work  in  the  right  wa}'  to  test  the  validity  of 
Henry  George’s  theory  that  all  the  taxes  should  be  levied  upon 
land  values,  and  that  this  would  be  the  antidote  for  poverty  and 
also  for  its  extreme  opposite,  the  vast  accumulations  of  wealth. 

In  The  Forum  article  Dr.  Harris  seems  to  have  cornered  the 
George  theory  and  forced  it  into  a  position  where  it  will  lie  intel¬ 
ligently  discussed.  In  this  respect  he  is  a  real  benefactor  to  the 
many  people  who  have  been  a  little  dazed  by  Mr.  George’s  great¬ 
hearted  and  eloquent  assertions  in'  regard  to  the  wage-earning 
classes,  as  well  as  to  the  far  greater  number  whose  sympathies 
for  the  struggling  masses  have  been  dulled  by  what  seemed  to 
them  reckless  efforts  to  destroy  some  of  the  most  valuable  phases  , 
of  our  accumulated  civilization.  All  these  will  feel  grateful  for 
having  Mr.  George’s  panacea  for  social  ills  brought  into  a  common- 
sense  light  where  every  man  who  knows  the  multiplication  table 
can  begin  to  think  for  himself.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Dr. 
Harris  may  not  have  fully  comprehended  Mr.  George’s  views,  or 

*  The  above  paper  Is  republished  from  The  Chicago  Tribune  of  .July  10,  with  the  consent  and 
revision  of  the  author.  As  a  careful  criticism  and  review  of  the  ciiaracter  and  career  of  Dr. 
Harris,  It  will  l>e  idghly  appreciated  by  the  readers  of  this  magazine. 
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that  his  statistics  may  be  in  some  degree  faulty ;  hut  tliis  we 
must  all  feel :  that  the  question  is  now  ably  (q)ene(l  on  both  sides, 
and  Mr.  George  will  be  compelled  to  meet  Dr.  Harris  with  the 
weapons  of  facts  and  figures. 

It  is  a  very  prevalent  Indief  that  a  student  of  speculative  phihjso- 
phy  is  not  a  practical  thinker,  but  those  who  have  been  associated 
with  Dr.  Harris  know  that  he  is  peculiarly  one  who  both  searches 
for  the  roots  of  a  fact  and  watches  for  its  fruit ;  one  who  feels 
that  he  has  not  grasped  the  fact  till  he  does  see  both  its  ends,  its 
source,  and  its  results. 

Dr.  Harris  is  best  known  as  an  educator,  and  his  high  rank  in 
this  profession  rests  upon  his  work  in  the  St.  Louis  public  schools. 
Having  passed  through  the  subordinate  positions  of  assistant  and 
principal  in  a  grammar  school,  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  schools  in  18fi7,  which  office  he  held  till  1882;  and  during 
this  time  he  brought  the  St.  Louis  schools  to  a  foremost  position. 
He  entered  upon  this  office  with  the  school  finances  in  difficulties, 
and  when  the  bitter  enmities  created  by  the  war  had  scarcely 
begun  to  be  mitigated.  With  a  heterogeneous  school  board 
chosen  by  popular  suffrage  and  i)arty  ambition,  containing  for¬ 
eigners  who  wished  to  Euro])eanize  the  schools,  and  Catholics 
who  aimed  to  divide  the  public  funds  with  their  church  schools, 
by  a  careful  policy  he  converted  these  antagonistic  elements  into 
a  powerful  compound  force.  He  educated  the  successive  school 
boards  to  his  views.  He  felt  that  the  public  schools  were  the  true 
manufactories  of  American  citizens,  and  while  the  first  object  was 
to  make  them  the  best  possible  schools,  another  object,  scarcely 
second,  was  to  draw  all  the  children  into  them,  and  thus  prevent 
the  growth  of  class  feeling,  based  either  upon  wealth  or  nation¬ 
ality  or  religion.  To  conciliate  the  Germans  in  the  board  and  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  German  children,  instruction  in  the 
German  language  was  made  an  essential  part  in  the  whole  course 
of  public  school  work.  To  secure  the  confidence  of  Catholics 
and  to  gather  their  children  into  the  public  schools,  he  encouraged 
the  election  of  Catholics  to  the  school  board  and  the  appointment 
of  Catholic  teachers.  These  two  policies  led  to  a  great  decrease 
in  the  private  German  and  Catholic  schools.  A  third  course,  even 
more  effective  than  these,  was  Dr.  Harris’s  successful  effort  to 
carry  a  large  number  of  liis  teachers  along  with  him  in  his  outside 
intellectual  pursuits,  in  his  study  of  philosophy  and  of  the  history 
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and  philosophy  of  art  and  literature.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  St. 
Louis  teachers  have  held  a  remarkably  commanding  intellectual 
and  social  position,  and  have  thus  drawn  into  the  public  schools 
the  children  of  the  most  distinguished  families.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  Dr.  Harris’s  reputation  as  an  educator  rests  more 
upon  his  organizing  and  administrative  ability,  or  upon  his  real 
insight  into  the  true  aims  and  best  methods  of  education  ;  but  the 
latter  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a  commanding 
rank.  He  insisted  upon  introducing  into  the  high  school  course 
one  year  of  compulsory  study  of  Latin,  as  a  means  of  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  roots  of  a  large  part  of  the  words  that  make  the 
vocabularies  of  the  English  and  Continental  languages,  thus  fur¬ 
nishing  the  basis  for  the  intelligent  study  of  English  and  other 
popular  modern  languages,  and,  also,  through  a  knowledge  of  this 
perfectly  inflected  language,  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  inflection  found  in  our  own  language.  He  introduced 
the  system  of  frequent  promotions  in  the  grammar  schools,  and 
semi-annual  promotions  in  the  high  school,  thus  giving  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  encouragement  to  the  brighter  scholars  to  do  their  best 
work,  and  saving  the  slower  ones  from  the  discouragement  of  fall¬ 
ing  back  a  whole  year  when  there  was  a  failure  of  a  small  per  cent, 
in  grade.  It  was  under  Dr.  Harris  that  the  St.  Louis  schools  be¬ 
came  conspicuous  models  in  adding  kindergartens  to  their  work. 

Dr.  Harris  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  made  school  reports 
interesting  reading  ;  and  competent  authorities  have  said  the  best 
pedagogical  literature  America  has  produced  is  to  be  found  in 
these  reports. 

Dr.  Harris  is  scarcely  less  known  as  a  student  of  speculative 
philosophy  than  as  an  educator.  In  America,  and  perhaps  among 
all  English-speaking  people,  he  is,  without  question,  the  authorita¬ 
tive  interpreter  of  Hegel,  and  we  may  add  Fichte  and  Schelling, 
or  the  whole  school  of  German  philosophy,  and  it  is  probably  safe 
to  say  there  is  no  other  American  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
entire  history  of  human  thought  as  expressed  in  philosophy  from 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  to  the  present  time.  He  has  been 
the  patient  student,  translator,  and  commentator  of  all  that  is 
best  in  the  works  of  these  master  thinkers,  and  the  results  of  his 
work  have  been  given  to  the  public  in  The  Journal  of  Speculative 
Philosophy.,  founded  by  him  twenty  years  ago.  This  journal, 
addressing  itself  only  to  special  students,  is  found  in  the  libraries 
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of  Rome  and  Athens,  and  in  all  the  Continental  centers  of  philo¬ 
sophic  thought.  The  distinctive  movement  for  philosophic  study, 
of  which  Dr.  Harris  is  the  conspicuous  leader,  began  in  St.  Louis 
in  1802,  and  though  Dr.  Harris  has  been  the  organizer,  manager, 
and  public  representative,  the  germ,  or  thought-oenter  was  for  the 
first  ten  years  in  ex-Governor  Brockmeyer,  a  German  of  most 
remarkable  mental  powers,  but  who  from  the  absence  of  moral 
motive  or  the  stimulus  of  ambition  has  never  made  his  thoughts 
known,  except  to  the  eager  students  who  formed  the  St.  Louis 
Philosophical  Club. 

Dr.  Harris  has  been  as  completely  the  founder  and  supporter 
of  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  as  he  was  of  the  St.  Louis 
Philosophical  Club.  Concord  was  selected  as  the  home  of  this 
school  from  the  prestige  which  the  name  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son  might  give  it,  and  because  Dr.  Harris  liked  to  spend  his  sum¬ 
mers  near  this  genial  and  revered  friend.  The  Concord  School 
holds  its  ninth  annual  session  during  the  next  two  weeks,  when 
there  will  be  gathered  into  the  historic  old  town  a  hundred  or 
more  thoughtful,  scholarly  men  and  women  from  various  parts  of 
the  South,  West,  and  East;  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Unitarians, 
and  Rationalists.  Fourteen  of  the  twenty-two  lectures  announced 
are  distinctly  devoted  to  some  phase  of  Aristotle’s  teachings.  The 
other  eight  are  given  to  dramatic  literature.  The  authoi-s  of  these 
lectures  are  college  presidents  and  professors,  clergymen,  doctors, 
and  literary  men,  with  papers  from  three  women — Mrs.  Howe 
and  Mrs.  Cheney,  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Mitchel,  of  Denver, 
and  one  paper  dates  from  the  University  of  Rome,  Italy. 

People  unfamiliar  with  the  technical  language  of  speculative 
philosophy  often  smile  at  what  seems  to  them  incomprehensible 
jargon,  yet  the  papers  of  the  whole  country  report  more  or  less 
fully  the  discussions  at  the  Concord  School,  and  one  sees  in  the 
tone  an  increasing  respect  from  year  to  year ;  while  in  every  town 
of  any  size  there  are  some  men  and  women  who  watch  for  every 
word  in  regard  to  what  is  said  and  done  at  (^oncord.  It  would 
be  folly  to  deny  that  this  philosophical  movement  is  a  real  some¬ 
thing  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  our  country,  folly  to  deny 
that  it  is  an  increasing  force  ;  and  there  are  those  who  think  it  is 
developing  one  of  the  most  profound  and  original  elements  in 
American  literature,  an  element  as  profound  and  genuine  as  was 
the  Transcendental  movement  fifty  years  ago.  The  interpreta- 
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tions  of  some  of  the  masterpieces  in  (xerman  music  and  in  Italian 
painting  given  by  Dr.  Harris  in  his  journal,  and  occasionally  in 
other  magfizines,  together  with  his  interpretations  of  Dante,  and 
Goethe,  and  Professor  Snider’s  Literary  Bibles,  are  the  outcome 
of  this  philosophic  study.  Speculative  philosophy  aims  to  find 
absolute  truth,  and  to  find  the  correct  modes  of  thought  that  lead 
unswervingly  to  truth.  Those  who  are  novices  cannot  judge 
whether  these  claims  are  well  founded  or  not,  but  it  is  encourag¬ 
ing  to  mark  the  growtli  of  moral  zeal,  of  a  sense  of  duty,  of  a 
glowing  devotion  to  public  interests  in  the  men  and  women  who 
study  speculative  philosophy.  I'here  are  few  men  in  the  country 
who  have  a  broader  and  keener  sense  of  brotherly  duty  than  Dr. 
Harris  has;  few  men  who  have  a  finer  sense  of  the  Christian 
humanities  ;  while  Professor  Snider  interprets  the  master  poems 
as  master  moral  teachings  and  c.alls  them  Literary  Bibles. 

Wearied  with  fifteen  years  of  indefatigable  work,  Dr.  Harris 
resigned  his  position  in  St.  Louis  in  1882,  to  the  great  regret  of 
the  citizens,  who,  in  parting  with  liim,  presented  him  with  a  beau¬ 
tifully  wrought  gold  medal  commemorating  his  invaluable  service 
in  their  schools.  Probably  the  late  Captain  Eads,  in  the  hearts 
and  pride  of  St.  Louisans,  would  have  been  the  only  one  to  con¬ 
tend  with  Dr.  Harris  for  the  position  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizen.  Since  leaving  St.  Louis  Dr.  Harris  has  lived  in  Concord 
in  the  old  Alcott  house,  picturesquely  nestled  into  a  corner 
between  two  green  bluffs  that  meet  in  a  right  angle,  with  the 
broad,  sloping  Concord  meadow  in  front.  In  this  home  Hr. 
Alcott  made  his  meditations  and  Louisa  Alcott  wrote  her  Little 
Women  and  all  her  earlier  books.  Tlie  Alcott  family  have  now 
gone  to  the  center  of  the  town,  nearer  the  railway  station.  In 
the  field  adjoining,  screened  by  trees,  is  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  old 
home.  Some  thirty  feet  —  or  halfway  —  up  one  of  the  bluffs, 
and  scarce  a  hundred  feet  from  the  door  of  Dr.  Harris’s  home,  is 
perched  the  Wayside  Chapel,  a  little  rustic  building  with  seats 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  where  the  assemblies  of  the 
Concord  School  are  held.  This  spot,  even  in  New  England,  has 
a  strange  loveliness  of  landscape,  and  in  its  soothing  quiet  an 
almost  indescribable  charm  for  Dr.  Harris.  On  the  plateau,  at 
the  top  of  the  bluffs,  is  a  wood,  with  large,  whispering  pine-trees. 
Around  one  of  these  Dr.  Harris  has  built  a  spiral  stairway  which 
supports  two  landings,  one  fifty  feet  from  its  base,  another  a  hun- 
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died,  where  he  spends  mucli  time  in  summer.  You  see  him  seated 
oil  the  first  with  book  in  hand,  or  on  the  topmost  one  with  field- 
glass,  surveying  the  surrounding  prospect.  Mr.  Alcott  is  en¬ 
feebled  by  age,  Mr.  Emerson  is  gone,  and  Dr.  Harris,  in  the  pride 
and  affection  of  the  townspeople,  is  looked  upon  as  the  successor 
in  (’oncord’s  list  of  distinguished  names ;  but,  adhering  to  his 
early  teachings  and  connections,  Sundays  he  is  found  in  his  pew 
in  the  Orthodox  church,  though  a  little  to  the  disai)pointment 
of  those  who  cherish  the  old  associations  of  their  sages  with 
rnitariaiiism.  He  was  born  in  C’onnecticut,  fitted  for  college 
under  that  renowned  teacher.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  and  entered  Yale  College  in  1S54.  He  left 
college,  however,  at  the  end  of  his  junior  year ;  but  many  years 
ago  Yale  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.,  and 
some  years  later,  the  degree  of  ll.d. 

With  these  five  years  of  comparative  rest.  Dr.  Harris  has  now 
regained  his  old  vigor,  which  warrants  his  friends  in  hoping  that, 
as  he  is  still  scarcely  turned  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty,  he  may  Ije 
again  persuaded  to  come  into  active  educational  work  ;  but  it 
should  be  at  the  head  of  a  great  university,  founded  to  complete 
the  public  school  education  of  some  large  city.  In  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  his  organizing  and  administrative  powers  would  find  full 
scope ;  his  powerful  leavening  influence  would  reach  down 
through  all  grades  of  teachers  and  all  lines  of  work  —  and  out 
through  all  phases  of  society ;  while  his  paternal  sympathies  and 
economic  logic  would  drag  up  the  children  of  our  dangerous 
classes  above  the  mob  influence  of  their  homes  and  into  the 
atmosphere  of  good  citizenship.  Dr.  Harris  maintains  that  the 
public  schools  should  not  satisfy  themselves  with  any  standard 
short  of  developing  all  children  into  good  citizens. 

The  suggestion  was  due  to  Miss  Blow,  and  the  great  work  was 
accomplished  by  her,  but  oidy  with  the  most  ai)preciative  and 
powerful  help  that  Dr.  Harris,  as  superintendent,  could  bring  to 
her  aid.  Dr.  Harris  saw  the  superlative  importance  of  these 
infant  schools  in  the  manufacture  of  good  American  citizens  — 
not  only  their  importance  as  nurseries  for  the  public  schools,  but 
the  importance  of  bringing  the  children  with  unfortunate  home 
surroundings,  as  early  as  possible,  and  during  their  most  imitative 
years,  under  the  influence  of  the  order,  beauty,  refinement,  and 
morality  that  are  especially  inculcated  in  the  kindergarten  exer- 
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eises.  He  saw  that  while  these  schools  are  healthful,  cultivating 
pastimes  to  the  children  of  the  wealthy,  they  are  incalculably 
more  important  for  the  cliihlren  of  the  poor;  and  that  this  expen¬ 
diture  of  public  money  to  shield  them  from  vicious  influences  is 
the  best  public  economy.  Contrary  to  a  poi)ular  notion  that  text¬ 
books  should  be  thrown  out  of  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  and 
all  instruction  should  be  oral.  Dr.  Harris  has  steadily  maintained 
that  one  of  the  best  results  of  education  is  to  learn  to  use  books, 
and  thus,  if  need  be,  become  independent  of  teacher  and  schools; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  sooner  this  is  learned,  the  better. 

By  nature  a  teacher  and  a  propagandist,  no  thought  is  half 
enjoyed  by  Dr.  Harris  till  it  is  shared  with  others.  It  may  almost 
be  said  that  he  does  his  best  thinking  when  he  is  talking.  He 
has  been  a  talker  and  worker,  rather  than  a  writer,  and  on  this 
account  his  intellectual  attainments  are  well  known  only  to  a 
comparatively  small  circle  of  friends  who  have  everywhere  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  and  to  whom  he  has  been  a  most  active  leaven  — 
“leavening  the  whole  lump.”  It  is  to  this  leavening  element  in 
his  nature  that  his  greatest  power  is  due :  he  so  readily  implants 
his  ideas  in  those  who  come  much  in  contact  with  him.  In  his 
educational  work  it  is  doubtful  if  the  simple  idea  of  fitting  young 
people  for  a  career  ever  comes  into  his  mind.  He  is  always  aim¬ 
ing  to  give  them  an  impulse  towards  a  wise  and  studious  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood,  and  to  accjuire  for  them  a  momentum  that 
cannot  be  lost.  His  foundations  are  laid  for  the  ages,  not  for  a 
day.  This  plan  of  work,  associated  with  his  philanthropic  confi¬ 
dence  in  human  nature,  and  his  unwavering  belief  that  all  men 
and  women  will  become  wise  and  good  if  the  right  influences  and 
time  are  given  them,  have  brought  Dr.  Harris  into  the  foremost 
position  among  American  educators  of  the  time.  He  has  not  the 
poetic  and  magnetic  elo(|[uence  of  Horace  Mann,  nor  the  same 
one-eyed  devotion  to  philanthropic  ends  which  made  Mr.  Mann 
an  educational  evangelist.  Mr.  Mann  electrified  a  great  audience. 
Dr.  Harris  can  work  best  in  a  committee-room,  or  among  a  group 
of  friends.  With  his  recognized  leadership  in  educational  matters, 
it  is  a  great  regret  that  the  lectures  of  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy  occur  this  year  at  the  same  time  as  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  and  thus  prevent  Dr.  Harris 
from  being  present  in  ('hicago  during  the  present  week.  His 
organizing  and  administrative  ability,  his  quick  discrimination 
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between  the  impossible  and  the  practicable,  and  his  conciliatory 
methods  of  turning  all  conflicting  forces  into  the  main  channel, 
make  him  a  most  valuable  man  in  any  assembly.  I'he  State  of 
Missouri,  recognizing  these  qualities,  made  him  a  leading  com¬ 
missioner  at  the  (’entennial  Ex[)osition,  on  which  occasion  he  won 
honors  from  European  governments  for  his  distinguished  educa¬ 
tional  services. 


PRESIDENT  iMARK  HOPKINS. 

UY  I.  W.  ANDKKWS,  LL.IC,  OHIO. 

Mark  HOIMCIXS  was  bom  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Febru¬ 
ary  4,  lf802,  and  died  at  Williamstown,  June  IT,  ISST. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Arcliibald  and  Mary  (Ciii  tis  ) 
Hoi)kins.  His  grandfather  was  Colonel  Mark  Ho])kins  (Yale, 
1758),  who  married  a  sister  of  ('ohmel  Ephraim  Williams,  the 
founder  of  Williams  College.  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Newport, 
R.  I.,  a  noted  divine  of  the  last  century,  was  a  brother  of  his 
grandfather.  His  brother  Albert  (Williams,  1826)  was  professor 
at  Williams  from  1S21>  to  his  death  in  1S72.  His  mother's  brother 
taught  the  academy  at  Lenox,  and  Dr.  Ho[>kins  was.  in  the  main, 
fitted  for  college  by  him.  He  was  tmc  winter  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.. 
living  with  an  uncle.  He  taught  a  district  school  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  in  Richmond,  Mass.,  and  while  studying  medicine  in 
New  York  City  taught  in  a  young  ladies'  school. 

Mark  Hopkins  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1h24. 
From  1825  to  1827  he  was  tutor  there.  He  studied  medicine  at 
the  Berkshire  Medical  School,  taking  his  degree  in  182'.>.  In 
1880  he  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric 
at  Williams.  His  ability  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  was  so 
marked  that  six  years  later,  on  the  resignation  of  President 
Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  Dr. 
Hopkins  continued  in  this  office  for  thirt3'-six  years,  till,  having 
reached  the  age  of  seventv,  he  insisted  on  retiring.  But  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  institution  as  instructor  terminated  only  with 
his  life.  From  1836  his  department  of  instruction  was  moral  and 
intellectual  philosophy.  He  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  from 
Dartmouth  in  1837,  and  from  Harvard  in  1841.  The  degree  of 
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LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1857,  and  by  Harvard  in  1886. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  thus  connected,  as  an  instructor,  with  Williams 
College  for  fifty-nine  years,  for  thirty-six  years  of  which  he  was 
president.  Thirty-six  years  is  a  period  of  exceptional  length  for 
such  an  office.  The  oldest  colleges  in  the  country  give  but  three 
other  instances  of  a  presidency  extending  to  thirty  years :  Presi¬ 
dent  Carnahan  was  thirty-one  years  at  Princeton :  President 
Holyoke,  thirty-two  years  at  Harvard  ;  and  the  younger  President 
Wheelock,  thirty-six  at  Dartmouth.  The  longest  term  at  Yale 
was  that  of  President  Day,  twenty-nine  years. 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  presidency  Dr.  Hopkins  gave 
the  instruction  in  the  department  of  philosophy.  For  many  years 
he  had  almost  the  entire  charge  of  the  senior  class,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  always  looked  forward  with  eager  interest  to  the  time  when 
they  should  come  under  his  instruction.  It  is  becoming  custo¬ 
mary  for  the  head  of  a  college  to  do  little  or  no  work  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  office  of  president,  imi)ortant 
and  honorable  as  it  is,  would  have  had  much  attraction  for  Dr. 
Hopkins  separated  from  the  duties  of  the  class-room.  For  the 
general  administrative  duties  he  had  no  special  taste.  During 
the  first  year  of  his  presidency  he  said  he  would  willingly  give 
up  half  his  salary  if  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  teach.  Teaching 
was  his  great  work.  He  could,  indeed,  do  all  things  well.  His 
quickness  of  perception,  his  excellent  judgment,  his  conscientious 
fidelity,  enabled  him  to  succeed  in  all  the  work  of  college  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  but  he  felt  that  his  place  was  in  the  class-room.  He 
was  truly  a  prince  among  teachers.  Probably  no  college  presi¬ 
dent,  no  college  teacher,  has  ever  impressed  young  men  more 
strongly.  Men  often  outgrow  their  teachers.  Those  who  seemed 
great  to  them,  as  students,  may,  in  later  years,  lose  something  of 
that  greatness.  But  Mark  Hopkins  retained  his  place  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  his  pupils.  The  respect  and  veneration  of  the  student 
period  was  not  diminished  by  the  lapse  of  years,  but  increased, 
rather. 

He  was  a  man  of  remarkably  clear  mental  vision.  He  saw  the 
truth  and  he  had  the  power  to  make  it  plain  to  others.  Hence, 
for  the  true  student,  it  was  a  delight  to  attend  his  recitations  and 
lectures.  He  was  not  greatly  dependent  upon  educational  meth¬ 
ods  and  not  forward  to  adopt  new  ones.  Nor  was  he  in  haste  to 
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substitute  a  new  text-book  for  an  old  one.  In  tbe  department  of 
philosophy  the  subject  itself  was  the  principal  thing,  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  was  exi)ected  to  subject  to  a  careful  examination  the  views 
presented  by  the  author.  Sometimes  a  question  or  two  at  the  j 

beginning  of  a  recitation  would  convince  a  student  that  he  had  | 

misconceived  the  point  under  discussion.  Free  questioning  was  ' 
allowed  and  encouraged,  and  rarely  was  there  any  \indue  use 
made  of  it.  The  well  known  ideal  of  a  college,  so  graphically 
presented  by  President  Gartield,  is  one  that  all  who  have  been 
under  Dr.  Hopkins  would  at  once  accept. 

In  all  respects  he  was  a  large  man.  He  was  formed  in  a  large  < 

mold.  In  i>erson  he  was  tall  and  of  imposing  presence.  His  \ 

mind  was  large  and  strong.  He  took  broad  views  of  every  sub-  | 
ject.  His  mind  was  philosophical  and  yet  })raetical.  He  grasped 
a  subject  in  its  principles.  I 

Hence  he  was  never  a  partisan.  There  was  nothing  small  or  I 
petty  about  him.  Blended  with  this  bieadth  and  greatness  there  | 
was  the  charm  of  simplicity.  In  all  his  writings,  in  all  his  ad¬ 
dresses,  there  is  no  striving  after  effect.  The  first  lecture  of  one 
of  his  courses  before  the  Lowell  Institute  has  this  introductory 
sentence  :  In  entering  upon  this  course  of  lectures  there  is  one 
imj)ression  which  I  wish  to  guard  against  at  the  outset.”  In  the 
union  of  simplicity  with  strength  he  has  hardly  been  surpassed. 
Those  who  have  listened  to  the  brief  addresses  which  for  many 
years  he  has  given  at  the  anniversaries  of  the  American  Board  —  ; 

addresses  always  unwritten  —  have  been  at  a  loss  which  most  to  i 
admire,  the  greatness  of  the  thought  or  the  simplicity  of  the 
language. 

In  a  discourse  delivered  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence 
he  speaks  of  a  conversation  that  occurred  early  in  his  i)residency. 

As  they  were  riding  together  Mr.  Lawrence  said  to  him  :  “  If  I 
were  to  give  ten  thousand  dollars  to  Williams  College,  in  what 
direction  should  1  give  it?”  “Give  it  to  the  trustees,  to  be  used 
at  their  discretion,”  was  the  immediate  response.  Dr.  Hopkins 
says  he  gave  this  answer,  “  knowing  the  perfect  simplicity  of 
character  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  Nothing  more  was  said.  He  gave 
the  money.”  The  incident  certainl}’^  is  a’  beautiful  illustration  of  ^ 
the  character  of  each  of  the  two  men.  President  Hopkins  would  * 
not  have  made  such  a  reply  to  every  rich  man,  and  not  every  col¬ 
lege  president  w’ould  have  made  it  even  to  Amos  Lawrence.  Dr. 
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Hopkins  was  in  the  highest  sense  a  genuine  man.  There  was 
nothing  factitious  about  him. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  presidency  he  was  accustomed  to  fill 
the  pulpit  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Williamstown  one 
third  of  the  time.  He  delivered,  also,  many  public  addresses  on 
important  occasions.  For  thirty  years  he  was  the  president  of 
the  American  Board  of  Missions,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
influential  missionary  organizations  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
published  a  number  of  works  on  ethical  and  philosophical  sub¬ 
jects,  two  of  them  being  courses  of  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  at  Boston.  A  number  of  volumes  of  his  bacca¬ 
laureate  and  other  discourses  have  also  been  published.  In  all  these 
ways  he  has  become  very  widely  and  favorably  known  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  other  countries.  The  name 
of  Mark  Hopkins  is  by  all  connected  with  high  intellectual  and 
moral  worth,  and  with  large  success  in  the  work  of  education. 
No  man  of  our  time  would  sooner  than  he  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
true  and  genuine  manhood.  One  of  the  older  graduates  of  Will¬ 
iams  gave  to  the  writer  this  estimate  of  our  common  friend  and 
instructor,  as  we  walked  over  the  beautiful  college  grounds  at 
the  late  commencement :  “  The  four  greatest  intellects  which  our 
country  has  produced  are  Jonathan  Edwards,  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Mark  Hopkins;  and  the  last  is  by  no 
means  the  least.” 

In  no  great  man  has  there  been  a  finer  blending  of  traits. 
With  great  virtues  there  are  sometimes  great  faults.  Strength  in 
some  points  is  counterbalanced  by  weakness  in  others.  Dr.  Hop¬ 
kins  was  symmetrical,  and  that  on  a  large  scale.  With  all  his 
ability,  he  trusted  nothing  to  genius.  He  believed  in  discipline 
and  culture,  and  his  life  was  devoted  to  helping  young  men  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  the  most  efficient  service  for  God  and  for  man. 
“  No  student  can  pay  for  what  he  gets  at  Williams  College,”  he 
would  say,  when  a  foolish  young  man  would  think  his  money 
could  make  amends  for  his  idleness  or  his  conduct. 

His  words  and  his  example  have  been  a  constant  stimulus  to 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  teaching,  and  those  of 
them  who,  like  him,  have  given  themselves  to  the  work  of  instruc¬ 
tion  attribute  to  him  no  little  of  whatever  success  may  have 
attended  their  efforts. 
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LOVES  POEM. 

BT  JULIA  H.  MAY. 

My  soul’s  glad  windows  open  wide 
And  thoughts  are  fluttering  in  ; 

Thoughts  fresh  and  new,  tlioughts  old  and  tried. 
My  poem  to  begin. 

Forgotten  thoughts  on  tuneful  wing 
Fly  just  above  my  own ; 

I  try  to  catch  them,  as  they  sing 
Some  fond,  familiar  tune. 

But  as  I  close  my  eager  clasp. 

They  slip  from  my  embrace. 

And  thoughts  that  my  thought  cannot  grasp 
Come  thronging  in  their  place. 

Wearing  the  hue  of  summer  sky. 

Sparkling  as  meteor’s  light ; 

One  twinkles  just  before  my  eye, 

And  then  goes  out  in  night. 

And  one  is  like  the  bow  of  heaven. 

By  summer  raindrops  kissed; 

I  catch  a  glimpse  of  colors  seven. 

Then  all  is  veiled  in  mist. 

Yes,  many  a  thought  both  true  and  sweet 
Just  peeps  into  my  brain; 

I  long  to  stay  its  flying  feet 
Ere  it  depart  again. 

But  when,  o’erjoyed,  I  try  to  take 
The  thought  that  seems  so  fair. 

It  fades  like  snow  upon  the  lake 
And  leaves  no  ripple  there. 
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Or  if,  just  for  a  moment’s  space, 

I  seize  some  truth  divine, 

I  look  into  the  stranger’s  face 
And  know  it  is  not  mine. 

But  see !  one  thought  is  coming  now. 

One  sweet  and  simple  thought. 

It  enters  firmly ;  tell  me  how 
To  think  it  as  I  ought! 

As  pure  as  valley  lily’s  cup. 

As  fresh  as  morning  dew ; 

’T  is  mine !  I  will  not  give  it  up. 

Darling !  my  thought  is  you. 

Though  grander  thoughts  should  fly  away. 
And  scorn  to  l)e  my  guest; 

I  care  not,  love,  if  you  will  stay. 

Love  is  forever  best. 

Love  is  forever  best,  and  so 
It  is  forever  new. 

My  own  sweet  thought !  you  must  not  go ! 
O,  be  my  poem  too ! 


A  VIGOROUS  and  mature  mind  is  one  in  which  the  real  rela¬ 
tions  of  things,  and  not  their  accidental  connexions,  bring  them 
forward  and  determine  either  their  continuance  as  objects  of 
thought,  or  their  speedy  dismissal.  Isaac  Taylor. 

W HEN  there  is  no  recreation  or  business  for  thee  abroad,  thou 
may’st  then  have  a  company  of  honest  old  fellows  in  leathern 
jackets  in  thy  study,  which  may  find  thee  excellent  divertisement 
at  home.  Andrew  Fuller. 

The  test  of  real  and  vigorous  thinking  —  the  thinking  which 
ascertains  truths,  instead  of  dreaming  dreams  —  is  successful 
application  to  practice.  John  Stuart  Mill. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  wholesale  criticism  of  American  popular  education  by  a 
certain  class  of  scientific,  social  philosophers  hjus  ultimated 
itself  in  three  directions :  first,  in  opposition  to  the  state  support 
of  education  by  The  Popular  Science  Monthly ;  second,  in  the 
crusade  against  national  aid  to  Southern  education,  led  by  The 
New  York  Evening  Post-Nation,  and,  histly,  in  the  representation 
of  American  education  and  society  prepared  for  the  information 
of  the  British  public,  in  the  July  number  of  The  Westminster 
Review.,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Davitlson. 

In  this  remarkable  article,  copyrighted  for  home  use  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  Mr.  Davidson  “  lets  himself  go  ”  liefore  the  British  public 
concerning  American  education  and  society. 

Beginning  with  a  flourish  of  compliment  for  our  common  school 
system,  he  launches  forth  into  a  criticism  of  it  and  young  America 
in  general  which  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  left  of 
such  a  republic,  and  what  hope  there  can  lie  from  a  generation  of 
children  and  youth  so  far  gone  in  fatal  demoralization. 

According  to  Mr.  Davidson,  our  public  school  system  has  no 
moral  basis  of  character-training.  The  popular  religion  has  de¬ 
generated 'to  the  level  of  “  charlatanry  and  alchemy,”  and  is  now 
the  great  natural  “  obstacle  to  morality,  freedom,  and  social  order ;  ” 
while  the  new  fabric  of  “  scientific  ethics  ”  is  not  yet  in  a  working 
condition  for  the  teacher’s  use. 

The  public  school  is  a  moral  and  social  quagmire,  into  which 
the  national  character  is  fast  disapjjearing.  With  singular  incon¬ 
sistency,  the  next  impeachment  is  that  the  old,  severe,  moralistic 
type  of  Calvinistic  training  has  given  place  to  what  is  called 
‘  sentimentalism.” 

“  Good  time  ”  is  now  the  god  of  young  America,  and  the  com¬ 
ing  generation  flounders  in  self-indulgence,  superficiality,  and 
selfishness. 

Of  course  there  is  no  American  “  literature  or  scholarship  ;  ”  for 
“  American  pedagogy  means  the  art  of  wheedling  children  into 
learning  things  without  knowing  it.”  “  The  average  of  American 
intelligence,  outside  of  business,  is  low,  almost  beyond  belief.” 
The  mass  of  graduates  from  the  schools  repudiates  manual  or  hdx)- 
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rioiis  industries  and,  unless  they  can  become  professionals  or 
“  counter-jumpei’s,  clerks,  and  drummers,  sink  to  bar-room  poli¬ 
ticians,”  and  so  on.  The  only  hope  is  the  advent  of  an  out- 
and-out  secularism  in  a  State  swei)t  clean  of  “  popular  religion  ” 
and  ‘‘  sentimentalism,”  founded  on  the  rock  of  “  scientific  ethics,” 
whatever  that  abstraction  may  l)e.  Then  State  and  Church  will 
be  one,  and  education  will  qualify  for  life  in  both. 

The  chief  importance  of  this  rigmarole  is  the  light  it  sheds 
on  this  peculiar  style  of  criticism  and  its  absolute  impotency 
in  suggesting  any  working  idea  of  reform. 

That  there  is  an  excuse  for  this  pessimistic  view  of  American 
affairs  in  a  good  deal  that  appears  on  the  surface  of  our  new  life, 
nobody  denies.  But  whether  all  this  marks  the  inevitable  collapse 
of  a  degenerating,  or  the  crudity  and  confusion  of  a  great  advanc¬ 
ing,  civilization,  is  the  pivotal  question.  A  city  street  may  be 
made  a  labyrinth  of  obstructions  by  an  earthquake  or  from  the 
beginning  of  a  vfist  system  of  municipal  improvement.  The 
point  of  departure  of  Mr.  Davidson  is  an  abstract  theory  of 
human  life,  never  for  a  day  in  actual  operation  in  human  affairs, 
which  empties  society  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  of  human 
advancement.  What  is  called  here  “  popular  religion  ”  and 
“  sentimentalism  ”  is  nothing  less  than  the  Christian  religion 
in  its  broadest  and  best  practical  development  in  the  life  of  this 
republic.  Such  a  philosophy  of  man  and  affairs  inevitably  lands 
its  disciple  in  a  hopeless  drift  of  “  uncultivated  ”  human  nature 
and  an  “unscientific  ”  social  order  compared  with  which  the  state 
of  “  un  regenerate  man”  in  the  Westminster  Catechism  is  cheerful 
reading. 

Its  advocates  pose  as  a  little  serene  aristocracy  of  letters  in  a 
new,  democratic,  social  order ;  oblivious  of  the  past,  contemptuous 
of  the  present,  and,  except  on  impossible  conditions,  hopeless  of 
the  future. 

What  is  that  judgment  worth,  wliich  sees  nothing  in  the  present 
movement  of  American  education ;  the  sacrifice  and  toil  of  thousands 
of  progressive  teachers ;  the  broadening  ideal  of  youthful  eharacter- 
training  in  family  and  school ;  the  growth  of  humanity  in  dealing 
with  social  ills ;  the  marvelous  development  of  new  industries, 
and  the  achievements  of  a  generation  of  the  most  hopeful  and 
effective  young  people  that  ever  trod  the  earth? 
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How  does  such  a  theory  account  for  the  upper  side  of  the 
United  States  of  America?  We  are  not  surprised  at  this  critique 
of  American  life  and  society  which,  perclied  on  the  Olympus  of 
an  abstract,  impracticable  theory  of  human  nature,  sweeps  away 
as  rubbish  all  that  fails  to  come  up  to  its  hard  and  fast  “  scientific  ” 
idea.  We  have  read  after  these  men  for  years,  and  yet  wait  for 
one  fruitful  suggestion,  possible  to  be  incorporated  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  system,  which  has  the  least  working  force  as  an  uplift  from  the 
evils  apparent  to  all.  Its  final  word  is  the  anti-gospel  of  ultra- 
secularism  ;  and  if  America  is  to  wait  till  the  “  scientific  ethics  ” 
of  Mr.  Davidson  becomes  the  bed-rock  of  national  life,  we  may  as 
well  all  veil  our  faces  and  bow  before  the  avalanche. 

Happily,  this  caricature  of  American  education  and  life  will 
mislead  no  intelligent  person  abroad  save  the  })hilosopheis  of  the 
same  type,  from  whom  our  adopted  American  teacher  has  drawn 
his  inspiration,  and  for  whose  delectation  he  evidently  has  passed 
this  unsavory  dish  across  the  Atlantic. 

There  are  many  reforms  and  improvements  now  agitating 
the  public  mind  in  regard  to  education.  The  college  presi¬ 
dents  are  discussing  the  elective  system,  but  there  are  other  topics 
to  which  they  should  give  speedy  attention.  Among  them  may 
be  named  the  art  of  writing  good  English  with  facility.  A  recent 
writer  in  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  forcibly  sa3's :  — 

“  The  colleges  have  greatly'  neglected  English  composition. 
The  graduates  who  can  write  a  hundred  words  of  English  with 
clearness,  force,  and  elegance  are  exceedingl}’^  few.  The  graduates 
even  who  can  use  their  native  tongue  in  speech  with  clearness 
and  vigor  are  also  very  few.  During  the  four  years  many  colleges 
are  content  to  narrow  the  training  in  English  composition  substan¬ 
tially  to  the  writing  of  a  dozen  ‘  themes  ’  or  ‘  forensics.’  The 
students  take  little  interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  professors  even 
less.  All  this  should  be  changed.  The  writing  and  speaking  of 
the  English  tongue  with  perspicuity,  with  force,  and  with  Ijeauty, 
is  one  of  the  clearest  marks  of  a  well-educated  gentleman.  For 
this  purpose,  writing,  constant  and  exact,  and  with  criticism,  is 
one  of  the  best  means.  Harvard  has  for  a  time  had  one  course  in 
English  composition,  which  consists  in  writing  upon  each  day  of 
the  college  year  a  brief  composition.  The  colleges  should  devote 
thrice  the  time  and  the  attention  to  writing  which  they  now  give 
to  it.” 
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SUPERINTENDENT  HENRY  F.  HARRINGTON.  —  Readers  of 
Education  will  be  saddened  by  news  of  the  death  of  Henry  Francis 
Harrington,  which  took  place  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  on  Monday,  September 
19.  As  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  for 
twenty-three  years,  Mr.  Harrington  has  done  a  great  and  lasting  work 
in  the  cause  of  education.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  feebleness  of  his  health  and  that  he  was  in  the  evening  of 
life.  The  son  of  Joseph  and  Rebecca  (Smith)  Harrington  he  was  born 
in  what  is  now  the  Roxbury  district,  Boston,  August  15,  1814.  After 
fitting  for  college  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  he  entered  Harvard  in 
1830,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1834.  During  the  next  six  years  he 
was  usher  of  the  Boston  English  High  School,  editor  of  a  daily  paper 
and  later  of  The  Galaxy,  and  then  theological  student  with  Rev.  Dr. 
Bellows.  From  1841  to  1864  he  filled  the  pulpits  of  several  Unitarian 
churches  in  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Providence  R.  I. ;  Albany  and  Troy,  N.  Y. ; 
and  Lawrence  and  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  served  the  Lee  Street  Church, 
Cambridge,  ten  years,  1854-64.  Since  then  he  has  been  the  able  and 
enthusiastic  head  of  the  New  Bedford  schools,  his  call  to  this  work 
being  due  to  his  effective  service  on  the  school  committees  of  Lawrence 
and  Cambridge.  Soon  after  going  to  New  Bedford,  he  issued  a  manual 
of  directions  for  teachers  which  attracted  great  attention  at  the  time. 
That  able  educator,  the  late  George  B.  Emerson,  thought  so  highly  of  it 
that  he  bought  one  entire  edition  and  distributed  it  among  the  graduates 
of  the  State  Normal  Schools.  His  pen  was  a  Damascus  blade,  the 
delight  of  his  friends  and  the  terror  of  his  foes.  His  addresses  were 
full  of  stimulating,  suggestive  thought,  and  were  thoroughly  prepared. 
He  published  through  the  Harpers  an  P^lementary  Speller  and  a  Primary 
Geography,  each  of  which  has  been  widely  used  and  elicited  much 
praise  from  teachers.  His  last  book  was  a  United  States  History.  But 
his  best  work  was  his  annual  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  reports. 
These  reports  were  well  worthy  the  study  of  every  educator  in  the 
land.  Mr.  Harrington  will  long  be  remembered  for  his  keen  wit,  in¬ 
genious  methods,  bold  experiments,  and  positive  opinions.  But  his 
family  and  friends  will  cherish  the  memory  of  his  pure  life,  noble 
character,  brilliant  parts,  and  tender  affection  in  the  home  circle. 
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Mr.  secretary  JAMES  H.  CANFIELD,  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
desires  the  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
to  observe  that  in  order  to  ensure  receiving  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of 
Proceedings  of  the  session  just  held  at  Chicago,  members  should  notify 
him  at  once  by  postal  card  of  their  present  addresses  and  of  their 
desire  to  secure  the  volume. 

This  notice  is  necessary  because  of  the  number  who  are  believed  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  association  railway  rates,  yet  who  have  no 
interest  in  the  proceedings ;  and  also  because  of  possible  errors  in 
addresses,  due  to  the  unavoidable  confusion  at  the  railway  secretary’s 
office. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Higher  Education  for  Women.  —  The  success  of  Miss  A.  F.  Ram¬ 
say,  of  Girton,  in  this  year’s  Cambridge  classical  tripos,  although  a 
somewhat  old  story,  has  possibly  escaped  the  attention  of  some  readers 
of  Education. 

The  fact  is  simply  that  Miss  Ramsay  occupied  the  first  place  in  the 
first  division  of  successful  competitors  ;  not  only  so,  but  “  she  and  she 
alone  ”  was  admitted  to  the  first  division  at  all.  In  other  words,  she 
was  the  “  senior  classic  ”  with  no  near  second.  In  the  mediaeval  and 
modern  language  tripos,  like  success  was  achieved  by  Miss  R.  M.  Her- 
vey,  of  Newnham.  This  twofold  victory,  it  was  thought,  would  operate 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  petition  presented  recently  to  the  Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor  and  Senate  of  the  university,  praying  that  duly  qualified  women 
might  be  admitted  to  Cambridge  University  degrees.  In  opposition  to 
the  petition  twenty-two  resident  members  of  the  Senate  have  signed  a 
document  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  at  present  to  raise 
the  question  of  admitting  women  to  degrees.  Among  those  in  favor  of 
the  petition  are  Robert  Browning,  Lord  Coleridge,  Professor  Huxley, 
and  Viscount  Sherbrooke. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  universities  in  Great  Britain,  namely, 
the  Ixindon,  the  Royal  Irish,  and  the  Victoria,  in  which  women  are 
freely  admitted  to  degrees.  In  the  nine  years  that  the  London  Univer¬ 
sity  degrees  have  been  granted  to  women,  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
women  have  taken  the  degree  of  b.a.,  five  that  of  m.a.,  fifteen  that  of 
B.sc.,  two  that  of  D.sc.,  and  four  that  of  m.b. 


A 
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The  French  papers  announce  that  Madame  de  Kergomard,  sister  of 
Elis^^e  R^clus,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  “  Conseil  Sup4rieur  de 
I’instruction  publique.” 

In  Japan  a  society  has  been  formed  for  the  promotion  of  the  higher 
education  of  women.  It  is  under  the  presidentship  of  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  and  has  the  support  of  various  influential  men  of  Japan  and  of 
other  countries.  The  society  has  already  made  provision  for  various 
courses  of  instruction. 


England.  Elementary  Education. — The  second  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education  Acts  has  swelled  to  double  the  size  of  the  first,  the 
matter  extending  over  1,100  pages  or  more.  The  evidence  there  pre¬ 
sented  relates  chiefly  to  features  peculiar  to  the  English  system,  but 
much  of  it  has  a  bearing  upon  elementary  education  in  general.  For 
example,  almost  without  exception  the  testimony  goes  to  show  that  pay¬ 
ment  by  results  is  a  mischievous  principle,  but  the  evils  to  which  it 
gives  rise  are  such  as  are  more  or  less  developed  whenever  the  examina¬ 
tion  becomes  the  goal  of  the  teacher’s  efforts.  It  appears  that  under 
the  English  system  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  children  are 
badly  classified.  Of  these,  some  are  in  a  standard  or  two  below  their 
proper  place,  and  more  are  in  standards  above  that  for  which  they  are 
fitted.  A  large  proportion  of  the  latter  are  children  physically  weak 
and  seriously  underfed,  and  overpressure  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
the  endeavor  to  make  them  pass  the  inspector’s  test.  The  evidence 
shows  conclusively  the  importance  of  a  flexible  system  of  grading 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the  strong,  sharp-witted  children  to  press 
forward  rapidly,  while  affording  ample  time  for  the  slow  development  of 
the  weak  and  dull. 

Incidentally  the  report  affords  strong  argument  in  favor  of  a  graded 
system,  including  distinct  high  schools.  The  English  schools  are  all 
classed  as  elementary,  but  special  grants  are  offered  for  “  specific  sub¬ 
jects,”  which  are  of  an  advanced  character  and  may  be  taught  in  any 
school.  As  a  consequence,  almost  every  school  must  have  a  high-class 
teacher  for  a  few  scholars.  It  is  made  quite  evident  that  there  would 
be  far  more  economy,  as  well  as  much  more  satisfactory  teaching,  if  the 
ordinary  schools  were  restricted  to  the  lower  standards,  and  higher 
grade  schools  established  where  they  are  needed.  This  is  the  plan 
adopted  with  excellent  results  by  the  Manchester  school  board. 


Technical  Instruction.  — The  Technical  Instruction  Bill,  which  has 
occupied  so  much  attention  during  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  is 
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among  the  measures  laid  aside  at  the  last  moment  from  the  necessity 
of  curtailing  the  work.”  The  friends  of  the  measure  regard  the  alleged 
necessity  as  a  mere  pretext ;  in  their  opinion  the  bill  has  been  sacrificed 
to  the  hostility  of  conservative  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


The  Budget.  —  The  total  government  expenditure  for  elementary 
education  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  year  just  closed  was 
£3,421,339  ;  the  amount  voted  for  1887-88  is  £3,458,807.  For  Scotland 
the  estimate  is  placed  at  £553,392. 


Manual  Training  in  Belgium. — In  1885,  under  the  initiative  of 
Mr.  Sluys,  director  of  the  normal  school  of  Brussels,  that  city  organ¬ 
ized  temporary  courses  of  instruction  in  manual  work  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers.  As  a  result  of  the  first  year’s  experiment  four  teachers  were 
qualified  for  the  work,  while  in  1886-87  the  number  was  increased  to 
nineteen.  The  exercises  are  adapted  to  the  three  degrees  of  instruc¬ 
tion  arranged  for  the  primary  schools.  The  first  degree,  intended  for 
children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  includes  the  occupations  of 
Froebel ;  the  second,  for  children  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  com¬ 
prises  a  graduated  series  of  forms  to  be  cut  out  in  cardboard.  The 
base  of  every  form  is  a  design  involving  combinations  in  geometric  fig¬ 
ures.  The  third  degree  comprises  work  in  wood  after  the  method  of 
the  normal  school  of  Naas,  Sweden.  This  method  includes  one  hun¬ 
dred  models,  intelligently  graded  and  all  useful  in  the  households  of 
workmen  and  peasants. 

Since  1884  all  the  graduates  of  the  normal  school  of  Brussels  have 
been  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  manual  course  described. 

In  April  last  the  instruction  was  introduced  into  the  twenty-four 
classes  of  one  of  the  largest  primary  schools  of  Brussels,  and  it  will  be 
introduced  into  several  others  during  the  coming  year. 


Overpressure  in  French  Schools.  —  The  French  Academy  of 
Medicine  has  recently  had  under  discussion  the  report  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  to  inquire  into  intellectual  overpressure  and  the  effects 
of  sedentary  life  upon  pupils.  All  the  conditions  dwelt  upon  in  the  re¬ 
port  were  freely  aud  impartially  discussed,  and  while  the  danger  of 
overlooking  other  causes  of  the  evils  indicated  was  admitted,  the  opin¬ 
ion  was  maintained  that  the  educational  system  is  a  prolific  source  of 
serious  physical  and  mental  disturbances.  The  following  conclusions 
were  adopted  by  the  Academy : — 
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“  The  Academy  of  Medicine  calls  the  attention  of  the  public  authori¬ 
ties  to  the  necessity  of  modifying,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
hygiene  and  the  necessities  of  the  physical  development  of  children  and 
voung  people,  the  present  arrangements  of  our  scholastic  establishments. 
It  thinks  that  the  colleges  and  lyc4es  for  boarders  should  be  removed  to 
the  country  ;  that  wide  open  spaces  should  be  set  apart  for  games  ;  and 
that  the  class-rooms  should  be  improved  as  regards  lighting  and 
ventilation. 

“  Without  dealing  with  the  courses  of  study,  —  which  it  desires  to  see 
simplified,  —  the  Academy  calls  special  attention  to  the  following  points  : 
Increase  of  the  time  for  sleep,  as  regards  young  children  ;  for  all  the 
pupils  a  diminution  of  the  time  devoted  to  study  and  classes,  that  is 
to  say,  to  sedentary  occupations,  and  a  proportional  increase  of  the  time 
for  amusement  and  exercise ;  the  absolute  necessity  of  submitting  all 
the  pupils  to  daily  exercise  in  physical  training,  proportioned  to  their 
age,  namely :  walking,  running,  jumping,  evolutions,  regulated  and  pre¬ 
scribed  movements,  gymnastics  with  apparatus,  fencing,  games  of 
strength,  etc.  a.  t.  s. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


Conscious  motherhood,  by  Emma  Marwedel,  is  a  book  full 
of  inspiration  for  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  directing  and  the 
unfolding  of  the  life  of  youth.  The  belief  that  the  power  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  motherhood  has  been  dormant  practically  as  forces  in  the 
world’s  progress  seems,  superficially,  a  surprising  belief.  Yet  teachers 
know  better  than  any  others  how  little  real  relation  there  is  often  be¬ 
tween  mothers  and  their  children.  The  need  of  the  world  for  mothers 
able  to  hold  and  guide  their  children  physically  has  been  felt  dimly 
during  all  the  centuries  of  the  passivity  of  motherhood,  as  Miss 
Marwedel  expresses  it. 

“  The  burning  question  of  the  day  is.  How  can  a  mother  devote  her¬ 
self  dutifully  to  her  family,  and  also  to  her  social  position  ?  The  school 
in  its  effect  is  partly  weakened  by  insufficient  home  influence  and  partly 
by  not  recognizing  itself  as  a  fully  responsible  institution  to  perfect  the 
man  in  the  child  as  a  tohole,  but  to  prepare  him  for  life  as  a  part.” 

The  Greek  mothers  acted  upon  principles  in  the  development  of  their 
children.  Traditional  customs  and  a  blind  trusting  to  instinct  have 
guided  the  mothers  of  the  race  since  that  time.  The  apostles  of  the 
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new  education  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  responsible  and  conscious 
motherhood.  Miss  Marwedel’s  book  is  sound,  philosophical,  and  sensi¬ 
ble,  and  deserves  the  wide  reading  it  will  receive. 

“  Culture’s  Garland  ”  is  the  whimsical  title  of  the  best  book  of  pro¬ 
fessional  wit  that  has  appeared  for  many  a  day.  The  author  is  Mr. 
Eugene  Field,  of  The  Chicago  News,  and  the  sketches  of  which  this  book 
is  made  up  appeared  first  in  the  journal  for  which  he  is  a  regular 
editorial  writer.  His  humor  differs  in  quality  from  any  other  that  has 
been  offered  the  American  public.  He  has  a  flavor  of  wide  reading, 
which  he  uses  with  amusing  discrimination.  He  puts  in  a  pinch  of  attic 
salt  where  it  is  not  needed,  and  sifts  in  his  seasonings  in  absurd  and 
unexpected  fashion.  A  hearty  hatred  of  shams  and  a  charming  manner 
of  making  fun  of  them  are  good  things  in  this  book.  There  are  faults, 
of  course.  Too  much  insistence  upon  clever  hits  is  likely  to  be  tire¬ 
some,  but  in  the  current  literature  of  amusement  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  “Culture’s  Garland.” 

The  Forum  papers,  under  the  title  “How  I  was  Educated”  and  the 
“  Confessions  ”  of  people  of  different  denominations  are  published  by 
the  Appletons  in  book  form.  Cooperative  book  writing  has  its  good 
uses,  and  they  are  certainly  clearly  apparent  in  this  suggestive  volume. 
The  chance  for  direct  comparison  of  methods  of  thought  and  forms  of 
growth  is  here.  Here  we  may  see  some  of  our  best  men  as  they  see 
themselves  —  to  a  certain  extent  at  least.  And  after  all,  the  comparison 
of  life  is  the  keynote  of  literary  development. 

“  The  Old  Garden,”  by  Margaret  F.  Deland,  had  a  most  unusual  suc¬ 
cess  for  a  first  book  of  poems  last  year.  A  second  edition  has  just  been 
brought  out  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &.  Co.  Mrs.  Deland’s  poetry  has  a 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  a  decided  gracefulness  of  art.  Her  work  shows 
much  reading  of  the  old  poets ;  one  hears  at  times  an  elusive  echo  of 
the  lighter  verse  of  Donne,  the  verse  which  was  “  made  for  his 
diversion.” 

A  memoir  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  by  James  Elliot  Cabot  is  without 
doubt  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  life  of  the  philosopher  which 
has  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Cabot  has  taken  time  for  his  work  and  has  em¬ 
ployed  it  to  wise  use. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  has  written  another  book  of  intense  interest. 
Whether  a  reader  finds  the  atmosphere  of  “The  Gates  Between” 
wholly  healthful  is  quite  beside  the  question  of  its  interest.  Few  people 
would  put  down  the  volume  before  its  last  page,  if  time  to  read  it  were 
to  be  had.  Miss  Phelps  discusses  here  the  spiritual  life  of  man  in  her 
own,  therefore  in  a  thoroughly  original,  way.  Her  art  is  marred  by  her 
didacticism,  but  she  teaches  such  a  good  lesson  that  for  the  time  at 
least  we  are  willing  to  forego  that  phase  of  criticism. 
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CURRENT  EDUCA  TIONAL  LIT  ERA  TURE. 

Scribner's  (September),  “The  Development  of  the  American 
University,”  by  George  T.  Ladd. 

Westmmster  Review  (September),  “  Free  Education  ”  —  unsigned. 

Unitarian  Review  (September).  “The  Chautauqua  Reading  Circles,” 
by  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.,  “  Industrial  Training  Two  Centuries  Ago,” 
George  P.  Morris. 

English  Historical  Magazine.,  The  History  of  18.52  and  Greville’s 
Journals,”  by  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Catholic  World  (September),  “Mexico:  Educational  and  Indus¬ 
trial,”  by  Margaret  Sullivan. 

Lippincott's  (October),  “  Social  Life  at  Williams  College,”  by  James 
R.  McDonald.  “  Life  at  Williams  College  is  neither  fast  nor  furious. 
.  .  .  The  very  air  seems  to  have  a  flood  of  earnestness.  At  the  end 
of  the  four  years’  course  Williams  men  have  seldom  found  time  to 
become  weary  of  the  world  or  habitually  bored.” 

The  Scribners  announce  “  The  Science  of  Thought,”  by  Professor 
Max  Muller. 

It  is  said  by  Ix)ndon  Truth  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  incorporating 
a  life  of  his  famous  father  in  the  autobic^raphy  upon  which  he  is  now 
engaged. 


BRIEF  BITS. 

The  cornerstone  of  a  monument  to  General  Robert  E.  Lee  will  be 
laid  in  Richmond  during  October. 

A  GIFT  of  820,000  has  been  received  by  the  university  of  Australia 
for  the  founding  of  a  chair  of  music. 

Mks.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  is  a  younger  sister  of  the  veteran 
Sunday-school  worker.  Rev.  Asa  Bullard,  is  said  to  have  agreed  with 
Edward  W.  Bok,  of  Brooklyn,  to  furnish  a  series  of  articles  for  news¬ 
papers.  They  will  be  written  especially  for  women. 

There  are  now  in  New  England  191,000  people  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  222,000,  and  in  the 
State  of  New  York  241,000,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
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The  housework  of  Wellesley  College  is  clone  by  the  students,  who 
devote  to  it  forty-five  minutes  daily.  There  are  over  six  hundred  girls, 
and  each  one  is  trained  to  do  one  kind  of  work,  and  to  do  it  quickly 
and  well.  Cooperation  saves  much  time  and  labor. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Beecher  statue  fund  has  chosen  .J. 
Q.  A.  Ward  as  sculptor.  The  statue  will  cost  825,000. 

Williams  College  opened  September  8  with  an  attendance  of  282 
students.  At  Amherst  College  the  freshmen  number  over  one  hundred, 
and  at  Bowdoin  College  the  freshman  class  numbers  fifty-five,  the  largest 
for  years. 

Women  are  henceforth  to  be  admitted  to  the  competitions  of  drawing 
and  modeling  in  the  Paris  School  of  Decorative  Art. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  two  thousand  students  at  Harvard 
University  the  coming  year,  which  opens  September  29.  The  number 
of  courses  in  general  studies  has  been  increased  so  that  there  are  now 
twenty  to  choose  from  in  history,  thirteen  in  philosophy,  and  ten  in 
political  economy.  President  Eliot  returns  from  Europe  the  first  of 
October. 

Wellesley  College,  which  opened  September  8,  is  flourishing  more 
than  ever;  616  students  registered  for  the  school  year,  178  in  the 
freshman  class. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dexter,  editor  of  The  Congregation alist,  returns  from 
Europe  October  1. 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of  London,  will  deliver  an  address  before 
the  Boston  Ministers’  Evangelical  Alliance,  on  Monday,  October  10. 
After  delivering  his  eulogy  on  Henry  Ward  Beecher  he  will  spend 
several  months  in  lecturing  through  the  country. 

An  army  of  140,000  children  is  now  at  work  in  the  schools  of  New 
York  City.  It  is  said  that  one  half  of  all  entering  these  schools  leave 
before  they  get  beyond  eleven  years  of  age.  This  is  a  deplorable 
fact. 

Leopold  Von  Ranke,  of  Berlin,  the  Nestor  of  European  historians, 
now  ninety-one  years  old,  is  still  an  indefatigable  worker.  Unlike  most 
of  his  aged  or  youthful  German  literary  brethren,  he  is  not  a  smoker. 
Noble  Von  Ranke ! 

Miss  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland  writes  to  the  editor  of  a  Maine 
magazine  that  she  has  been  an  associate  editor  with  Mrs.  Lamb  on  the 
Magazine  of  American  History  since  June  1,  and  has  not  given  up 
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literary  work  for  periodicals.  She  adds :  “  My  work  iu  Mrs.  Reed’s 
school  for  the  next  year  is  that  of  an  associate,  not  assistant,  and  is  in 
connection  with  my  historical  work  in  general.” 

Alvan  Clark,  a  practical  astronomer  and  manufacturer  of  the  best 
telescopes,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  had  lived  fifty-two 
years,  August  19,  aged  eighty-three  years  and  six  months.  From  San 
Francisco  to  St.  Petersburg,  his  name  was  familiar  to  all  scientists  as 
the  maker  of  the  most  powerful  astronomical  instruments  iu  the  world. 
His  son  is  well  able  to  carry  on  the  w’ork. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 


Phosphorus  IIollunoer.  Novelle  ! 
by  L.  V.  Francois,  from  Si)einanu’8 
collection,  arranged  and  adapted  to 
use  in  schools,  with  explanatory 
notes  by  Oscar  Faulhaber,  ph.d.. 
Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  i 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  A.  II.  ! 
Paper.  80  pages.  Introduction  i 

Krice,  25  cents.  Boston :  D.  C. 
leath  &  Co. 

Spanish  Idioms  with  their  English 
equivalents,  embracing  nearly  ten 
tlionsand  phrases.  Collected  by  i 
Sarah  Cary  Becker  and  Frederico 
Mora.  Boston :  Published  by  Ginn 
&  Company.  1887.  Pp.  331.  Price,  I 
«2.00.  I 

More  attention  is  given  each  year  to  i 
the  study  of  Spanish,  and  deservedly 
so.  One  of  the  best  chances  that  is 
offered  to  the  young  men  of  the  East 
needs  only  the  extra  knowledge  of 
Spanish,  besides  what  the  high  school 
course  may  give.  The  opportunity 
that  the  United  States  could  most 
easily  grasp  of  building  up  its  com¬ 
merce  is  with  the  South  American 
States,  and  young  men  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Spanish  ought  to  be  able  to 
greatly  help  in  building  up  this  trade, 
and  be  greatly  aided  by  it.  A  correct 
and  carefully  compiled  volume  of 


Spanish  idioms,  such  as  this  seems  to 
be,  is  absolutely  needed.  Perhaps  no 
language  is  so  full  of  idioms,  and 
they  ought  to  be  at  the  tongue’s  end 
of  every  speaker  of  Spanish.  As 
“  English  is  the  native  tongue  of  one 
of  the  compilers  of  this  collection  of 
idioms,  Spanish  that  of  the  other,  and 
as  each  of  them  is  familiar  with  both 
languages,”  good  results  have  been 
attained.  Doubtless  “  this  collection 
of  idioms  w’ill  prove  a  very  important 
aid  iu  mastering  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  which  the  Spanish  language 
presents.” 

IIisTORV  OF  England  for  Begin¬ 
ners.  By  Arabella  B.  Buckley 
(Mrs.  Fisher),  author  of  “'Phe 
Fairj’land  of  Science,”  “  A  Short 
History  of  Natural  Science,”  etc. 
With  additions  by  Hobert  II.  Lab- 
berton,  Litt.  Hum.  Doctor.  With 
colored  maps  and  chronological  and 
genealogical  tables.  I..ondon  and 
New  York :  MacMillan  &  Co.  1887. 
Pp.  380.  For  sale  by  Little,  Brown 
«fe  Co.,  and  Clarke  and  Carruth. 
Price,  ^1.00. 

Tills  history  “  for  beginners  ”  is  not 
like  Charles  Dickens’s  Child’s  History 
of  England.  In  fact,  we  on  this  side 
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of  the  water  would  think  that  it  was 
hardly  adapted  for  beginners,  unless 
pupils  did  not  begin  to  study  history 
until  well  along  in  school  life.  The 
old  idea  that  history  means  dates 
seems  to  be  held  by  the  writer,  but 
at  the  same  time  more  space  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  “  life,  difficulties,  and 
achievements”  of  the  old  English; 
also,  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
the  growth  of  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  and  laws,  than  used  to  be  found 
in  school  histories.  It  is  worthy  of 
being  carefully  examined  by  teachers 
of  history  in  our  own  country  as  well 
as  in  England. 

Semi-centennial  History  of 

Mount  Holyoke  Seminary. 

Large  8vo.  Elegantly  illustrated. 

Pp.  372.  $2.2.5,  delivered.  Express 

paid.  Sold  only  by  subscription. 

Published  by  the  seminary. 

ITiis  is  an  intensely  interesting  his¬ 
tory.  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary, 
situated  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  in¬ 
corporated  in  1837,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  important  of  the  institutions 
for  the  higher  education  of  women. 

The  mother  of  the  later  and  more 
pretentious  colleges,  it  has  not  fallen 
behind  them  in  any  of  the  modern 
appliances  for  classicai  and  scientific 
education. 

Its  finely  equipped  observatory,  its 
laboratories  for  physical  and  biologi¬ 
cal  investigation,  are  surpassed  by 
few  of  the  larger  institutions  for  men. 
It  has  a  beautifully  appointed  library 
of  twelve  thousand  volumes,  to  which, 
the  past  year,  a  tasteful  annex  has 
been  added,  which  will  accommodate 
fifty  thousand  additional  ones. 

Ten  thousand  students  have  been 
connected  with  this  institution,  and 
this  summer  it  has  called  back  to  the 
old  home  many  hundred  of  these  to 
celebrate  its.  semi-centennial.  This 
seminary  presents  the  anomaly  of 
having  attained  its  present  eminent 
position  among  the  educational  in¬ 


stitutions  of  the  land  without  a 
single  endowed  chair.  An  efibrt  is 
being  made  to  raise  a  fund  for  the 
principal’s  chair.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  will  be  but  the  beginning  of  large 
endowments  for  all  the  other  chairs 
and  departments  of  the  institution, 
and  that  wealthy  men  and  women 
will  recognize  in  this  the  opportunity 
for  bestowing  large  benefactions  in 
the  cause  of  Christian  education. 

(1)  Contes  et  L^gendes  au  IIoub- 

LON,  C.  Kouze.  (2)  SCENES  ET 

LttiENDES,  Guy  Delaforest.  (3) 

La  Kevanciie  des  Betes,  Ch. 

Normand.  Paris :  H.  Lecene  et  H. 

Oudin,  editeurs. 

These  three  volumes  possess  the 
charm  of  style  and  the  photographic 
minuteness  of  detail  of  the  best  French 
novels.  The  first  in  the  list  is  a  series 
of  tales  told  in  the  evenings  of  har¬ 
vest-days  among  the  hoi)-fields  of 
France.  They  are  replete  with  in¬ 
terest —  often  dramatic  and  with  a 
homely  simplicity  which  does  not 
fall  to  enlist  the  reader's  sympathy. 
The  second  of  the  series  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  j)lays  in  rhyming  metre.  They 
are  vivacious,  brisk  in  their  move¬ 
ment,  and  eloquent  at  times  in  their 
portrayal  of  feeling.  Several  are 
historical,  others  are  humorous.  The 
story  of  Whittington  and  his  cat  is  here 
presented  in  French  dress.  The  third 
volume  is  wholly  humorous,  and  is 
devoted  to  the  special  methods  of  re- 
veng«“  supposed  to  be  indulged  in  by 
various  animals. 

The  humor  is  hardly  of  that  spon¬ 
taneous  character  which  we  look  for 
in  American  stories,  hut  rather  of  a 
quality  evolved  under  pressure. 
There  is,  however,  a  grotesqueness  in 
the  various  sketches  which  serves  to 
maintain  interest  to  the  end.  The 
illustrations  in  all  these  books  are 
slight  and  sketchy.  It  is  to  be  said  of 
these  volumes  that  while  they  are 
not  of  the  highest  style  of  literary 
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art,  they  are  pure  in  tone,  delicate  in 
treatment,  and  affluent  in  language. 
They  have  the  superb  type  and  paper 
characteristic  of  French  books. 

The  Republic  of  the  Future; 
or,  Socialism  a  Reality.  By  Anna 
Bowman  Dodd,  author  of  ‘‘Oid  Cathe¬ 
dral  Days.”  etc.  Cassell  &  Co. 
Limited.  73J)  &  741  Broadway,  New 
York.  Pp.  89. 

This  little  l)ook  purports  to  consist 
of  seven  “  letters  from  a  Swedish 
nobleman  living  in  the  twenty-first 
century  to  a  friend  in  Christiania.” 
The  cause  and  outcome  of  the  war  of 
1900,  between  the  socialists  and  the 
••orthodox  rei)nblicans,”  is  clearly 
anticipated,  and  the  result  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  socialism 
is  vividly  described.  As  all  intelli¬ 
gent  people  would  see  must  be  the 
case,  a  uniform  dead  level  of  8tni)id- 
ness,  sluggishness,  and  lack  of  comfort 
is  the  result.  Such  books  as  “  The 
Republic  of  the  Future'"  are  well 
calculated  to  exjtose  the  foolishnesses 
and  evil  results  of  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  equality. 

The  Obelisk  and  its  Voices;  or. 
The  inner  facings  of  the  Washington 
monument,  with  their  lessons.  By 
Henry  B.  Carrington,  ll.o.,  u.s.a*, 
author  of  “  Battles  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  etc.  “  For  the  stone 
shall  cry  out  of  the  wall."  —  Ha- 
bakkuk2:  11.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shep¬ 
ard,  publishers.  New  York:  Charles 
T.  Dillingham.  1887.  Pp.  47. 

General  Carrington  has  given  us  a 
“  novelty  in  the  book  line  ”  this  time. 
The  right-hand  pages  form  the  poem, 
while  the  Washington  memorabilia 
are  on  the  left.  The  pamphlet  is 
illustrated  by  two  portraits  and  a 
sketch  of  the  men  now  at  work  “  in¬ 


The  Cassell  National  Library 
continues  to  issue  its  interesting  and 
valuable  volumes.  No.  70.  Nat¬ 
ural  History  of  Selborne.  By 
Rev.  G.  White,  A.M.  Vol.  11.  No.  71. 
Trips  to  the  Moon.  By  Lucian. 
No.  7*2.  Plutarch's  Lives  of 
Cato  the  Younger,  Agis,  Cleom- 
ENES,  AND  THE  GRACCHI.  No.  73. 
.Julius  Cacsar.  By  William  Shakes¬ 
peare.  No.  74.  The  Diary  of 
Samuel  Pepys.  1664-166,5.  No.  7.5. 
i  An  Essay  on  Man.  By  Alexander 
j  PoiH‘.  No.  76.  A  Tour  IN  Ireland. 
1776-1779.  By  Arthur  Young.  No. 
77.  Knickerb(x:ker's  History  of 
New  York.  By  Washington  Irving. 
Vol.  1.  No.  79.  A  Midsummer- 
1  NKiHT's  Dream.  By  William  Shakes¬ 
peare.  No.  81.  A  Voyage  to  Ijs- 
!  BON.  By  Henry  Fielding.  The 
I  subscription  price  per  year  is  .$5.00. 
j  Single  copies,  ten  cents. 

I 

The  Art  of  Reading  Latin: 

;  How  to  Teach  it.  By  William 
I  Gardner  Hale,  Professor  of  Latin  in 
[  Cornell  University.  Boston:  Ginn 
&  Co.  1887.  Pp.  74. 

An  address  delivered  before  the 
Associated  Academic  Principals  of 
,  the  State  of  New  York,  Dec.  28, 1886, 

I  together  with  a  supplement,  contain¬ 
ing  “  further  specimens  of  papers 
actually  employed  by  the  author  with 
a  Freshman  class,  and  suggestions  for 
the  application  of  the  method  in  the 
preparatory  schools.”  It  is  claimed 
for  this  method  that  it  aids  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  comprehending  a  Roman 
sentence  without  translation,  being 
based  upon  the  actual  process  of  state¬ 
ment  of  the  thought. 

Fifty-seventh  Annual  Meeting 
OF  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction.  Lectures,  discussions, 
and  proceedings.  Bar  Harbor,  .Me., 
.July  6-9,  1886.  Published  by  order 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Boston: 
Willard  Small.  1887.  Pp.  243. 


toning  granite '’  within  the  obelisk. 
The  cover,  with  its  arabes<iue  margin, 
gives  a  neat  appearance  to  the  book, 
which  is  a  credit  both  to  its  author 
and  its  publishers. 


Those  teachers  present  at  Bar  Har- 
I  bor  a  year  ago  know  what  this  book 
j  must  contain.  To  others  it  is  only 
I  necessary  to  mention  that  it  contains 
1  President  Patterson's  address,  and 
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papers  by  Superintendents  Dutton 
and  Idttletield,  Professors  Hardy, 
Sears,  and  Perkins,  President  Hyde, 
Dr.  Newell,  Miss  Wetherbee,  Alex 
Gustafsen,  Colonel  Van  Slyck,  and 
Hon.  Edward  Atkinson,  to  say  noth- 
in<j  of  the  discussions. 

Brief  Institutes  of  General  His¬ 
tory.  By  E.  B(‘njainin  Andrews, 
D.D.,  LL.i>.,  Professor  of  History 
in  Brown  University.  Pp.  4.*)2. 
Cloth.  Price,  .S2.0O.  Silver,  IJogcrs 
&  (  o.,  publisliers,  Boston. 

This  volume  is  precisely  what  its 
name  implies  —  “  institutes,*’  As  these 
deal  with  the  entire  sweep  of  history 
in  a  single  volume,  they  must  of  course 
be  “brief.’*  The  aim  of  the  book  is 
not  to  supplant  the  living  teacher  but 
to  make  him  still  more  living.  It  does 
not  offer  matter  for  rote  recitation,  but 
“  blazes  through  the  jungle  of  the  ages 
a  course  along  which  the  instructor 
can  guide  his  class  much  as  he  lists.*’ 
The  method  is  synthetic,  articulate, 
progressive.  The  work  comprisc'S 
eleven  chapters  of  generic  topics : 
The  Study  of  History,  The  Old  East, 
The  Classical  I’eriod,  The  Dissolution 
of  Rome,  The  Mediaeval  Roman  Empire 
of  the  West,  Feudalism  and  the  French 
Monarchy,  Islam  and  the  Crusades. 
Renaissance  and  Reformation,  The 
Thirty  Years*  War,  'I'he  French  Rev¬ 
olution,  Prussia  and  the  New  Empire; 
each  conspicuouslj'  broken  up  into 
about  twenty  paragraphs,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  best  German  Lehr- 
bneher,  and  all  constituting  together  a 
compact,  orderl3',  and  rounded  whole. 
Especiallj'  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
collateral  leading,  a  select  bibliogra¬ 
phy  precedes  each  chapter  and  para- 
grai>h.  All  unimportant  details  are 
ignored,  the  most  Important  treated 
in  notes,  and  the  rationale  of  histori¬ 
cal  movement  made  studiouslj'  prom¬ 
inent  throughout.  The  result  is  a 
precipitate  rather  than  an  outline  or 
compend,  “to  histor}*  what  the  spinal 


cord  is  to  the  nervous  s\'stem  or  the 
Gulf  Stream  to  the  Atlantic.**  This 
is  confidently  believed  to  be  for  class¬ 
room  use  or  as  a  readers*  manual  by 
far  the  best  general  history  extant. 
Even  instructors  who  use  their  own 
lectures  will  find  it  a  great  saving  of 
time,  and  in  equal  degree  helpful  to 
the  progress  of  their  classes  to  place 
these  Institutes  in  the  hands  of  their 
pupils  as  a  syllabus  and  as  a  register 
of  the  best  literature  for  side  readings. 

The  volume  is  handsomely  printed 
on  the  best  quality  of  paper,  and  well 
bound  in  cloth.  It  will  grace  the 
shelf  of  any  library,  and  will  prove  a 
welcome  book  to  all  students  and 
readers  of  historj'. 

Narrative  and  Critical  History 
OF  America.  Illustrated.  Vol.  IV. 
French  Explorations  and  Settle¬ 
ments  in  North  America  and  those 
of  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and 
Swedes,  l.*)00-1700.  Pp.  oltJ.  Vol. 
V.  The  English  and  P'rench  in 
North  America,  1(*)89-17(!3.  Pp.  (HI). 
Edited  bj'  .lustin  Wiusor.  Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mitllin 
&  Co. 

Mr.  Winsor  and  his  publishers  are 
placing  all  future  historians  of  Amer¬ 
ica  under  great  obligation  to  them  for 
the  great  fund  of  original  and  reliable 
information  concerning  the  early 
times  in  America  contained  in  this 
great  work,  so  justlj'  entitled  “  Narra¬ 
tive  and  Critical  *’  history  of  America. 
'I'he  reproduction  of  so  many  iinciept 
maps,  plates,  documents,  etc.,  critical 
essaj’s  on  the  sources  of  information, 
lists  of  books  to  be  consulted  on  spe¬ 
cial  topics,  critical  records  of  discov¬ 
erers  anil  explorers,  portraits  and 
illustrations  of  all  sorts, — these  all 
carrj’  us  back  to  those  early  periods 
of  discoveries,  explorations,  and  settle¬ 
ments,  and  open  up  to  us  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  of  those  times 
as  no  work  hitherto  published  has 
done.  'I’he  fourth  and  fifth  volumes 
of  this  great  work  are  now  published, 
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the  former  treating  principally  of  tlie 
French  explorations  and  settlements, 
and  the  latter  giving  the  history  of 
both  English  and  French  in  North 
America  down  t(»  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
at  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war.  The  value  of  these  books  is 
vastly  Increased  by  singularly  full  and 
complete  indexes.  The  work  will  be 
found  to  be  of  as  great  interest  to  the 
general  reader  as  to  <  ritical  scholars 
and  historians. 


Ings  which  has  yet  appeared  occu- 
j  pies  a  dozen  pages  in  the  appendix. 

I  For  his  early  poems,  published  during 
his  college  course,  about  the  year 
j  182.>,  he  received  sometimes  one  dol¬ 
lar,  sometimes  two,  according  to  their 
length.  The  Village  Blacksmith,  in 
1840,  brought  him  fifteen  dollars, 
and  Mr.  Bonner,  of  the  Ledger,  in 
187.3,  gave  him  83,000  for  The  Hang¬ 
ing  of  the  Crane.  A  full  index  adds 
value  and  gives  completeness  to  the 
book. 


Final  Mkmokials  of  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth  Longff-LLOW.  Edited  by 
Samuel  Longfellow.  Pp.  44(5.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Ticknor  &  Co.  lt^7. 

Few  books  lately  published  have 
had  more  readers  among  literary  peo¬ 
ple  than  the  memorials  of  the  poet 
Longfellow,  edited  by  his  brother 
with  aftectionate  hand,  and  published 
by  the  Ticknors  some  months  since. 
They  were  two  charming  volumes 
which  let  us  into  the  life  and  daily 
breathings  of  a  rare  character.  The 
material  left  behind  him  from  a  life  so 
long  and  so  full  as  Longfellow’s  was, 
could  not  be  crowded  into  the  two 
volumes  which  his  brother  with  lov¬ 
ing  hand  so  skilfully  prepared.  This 
book  of  ‘‘Final  Memorials”  will  find 
a  wide  reading  and  be  highly  appre¬ 
ciated.  It  consists  largely  in  corre¬ 
spondence.  The  journal  is  frequently 
quoted,  but  the  letters  both  to  and 
from  distinguished  persons  let  us 
into  the  daily  doings  of  a  life  as  rare 
as  it  is  pure  and  lovely.  The  larger 
part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  rem¬ 
iniscences  and  correspondence  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  last  years  of  the  poet’s  life. 
'Fhe  appendix  contains  a  too  brief 
genealogy  of  the  poet,  which  carries 
the  record  of  his  ancestors  back  to 
1486,  in  Yorkshire,  £n«rland.  lAmg- 
fellow  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla.  The 
fullest  and  most  accurate  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  Longfellow's  published  writ- 


Fiftv  'r\vo-i‘AUT  Songs.  Composed, 
selected,  and  arranged  by  J.  A. 
Butterfield.  Pp.  51.  Retail  Price, 
20  cents.  Boston:  F.  H.  Gilson, 
159  High  Street. 

With  vocal  music,  as  with  other 
studies,  it  is  necessary  to  have  from 
time  to  time  new  material.  These 
tw'O-part  songs  are  for  children  in  the 
lower  and  middle  grades.  The  book 
has  grown  out  of  an  actual  necessity 
on  the  part  of  the  editor,  and  it  will 
certainly  prove  of  service  to  others. 


The  Practical  Elements  of  Rhet¬ 
oric.  With  Illustrative  Exam¬ 
ples.  By  John  F.  Genung,  ph.d. 
(Leipsic),  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
in  Amherst  College.  Pp.  483.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers. 

A  book  on  so  old  a  subject  as  rheto¬ 
ric  can  scarcely  hope  to  give  the 
world  much  that  is  new,  but  the  sub¬ 
ject  may  be  treated  in  a  new  way. 
That  it  is  necessary  to  change  the 
methods  of  teaching  with  the  times  is 
undeniable,  and  we  find  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  fact  in  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  text-books  that 
are  appearing.  The  present  volume 
aims  particularly  to  be  practical. 
There  is  much  given  in  some  treatises 
on  this  subject  that,  though  valuable, 
is  not  at  all  practical.  Ortain  ele¬ 
ments  must  exist  in  the  writer  him¬ 
self,  in  the  pt'culiar  make-up  of  his 
own  mind,  and  no  teacher  or  treatise 
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can  endow  him  witli  sucli  elements. 
The  author  wishes  to  give  in  the  most 
clear  manner  possible  those  elements 
which  may  be  applied,  as  the  result 
of  the  teacher's  guidance,  to  the  act¬ 
ual  construction  of  literature.  In 
order  to  do  this,  copious  examples 
from  standard  literature  have  been 
given  on  every  important  point. 

ClASSIQUKS  Pol’ULAIKES.  Edites  par 
H.  Ijecene  and  H.  Oudin ;  Montes- 
t^flEU.  Hv  Edgar  Zevort,  Ancien 
ftleve  de  I'fceole  Normale  Supe- 
rieure,  Recteur  de  E’Aeademle  de 
Caen;  also,  Victou  Hi  go.  Ity  E. 
Dupuy,  Ancien  Eleve  de  I'Ecole 
Normale  Superieure,  professeur  de 
Jthetorique  au  Lycee  Henri  IV,  Lau- 
reat  de  I'Academie  Francaise. 
Paris,  17  Rue  Bonaparte. 

In  selecting  literature  for  the 
French  classes  in  schools  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  good  works  and  from  the  best 
authors  be  obtained.  Thes(*  volumes 
an*  among  the  best  of  French  litera¬ 
ture  to  be  read  in  our  schools.  They 
are  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  and 
contain  good  illustrations. 

The  English  Language.  A  Brief 
Historical  Sketch.  By  Geo.  H. 
Martin,  a.m..  Agent  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education.  Boston :  Wil¬ 
lard  Small,  24  Franklin  Street.  30 
cents. 

'I'his  book  is  made  to  help  the  over¬ 
worked  teachers  of  high  schools  and 
academies  who  would  like  to  have 
their  students  know  something  of  the 
history  of  the  English  language,  but 
have  not  time  to  take  them  through 
the  larger  works  of  Morris  or  Louns- 
bury. 

The  Shorthand  Exercise  Book. 
In  five  parts,  with  key.  Part  1.  By 
David  Philip  Liiidsley,  author  of 
Takigraphy.  Chicago  :  D.  Kiinbal, 
83  Madison  Street.  Philadelphia : 
The  author,  l.")3y  Chestnut  Street. 

'lids  exercise  book  embodies  a  new 
and  improved  style  of  shorthand  for 


the  use  of  intelligent  and  cultivated 
people,  and  for  all  writing  purposes; 
also  adapted  to  the  use  of  students  of 
takigraphy  and  all  the  phonographies. 
P.art  I,  2.">  cents. 

In  Pursuit  of  Harfiness.  By 
Count  L<*o  Tolstoi.  'I'ranslated 
from  the  Russian  by  Mrs.  Aline 
Delano.  Pp.  Ifi3.  75  cents.  Bos¬ 
ton:  D.  Lothrop  Company. 

A  translation  of  four  characteristic 
stories  from  the  Russian.  The  first  is 
entitled  “  Where  there  is  Love  there 
is  God.*’  The  story  is  of  a  shoemaker 
who  lost  his  wife  and  children,  and 
felt  that  there  was  nothing  left  for 
him  to  live  for.  One  day  a  friend 
told  him  that  it  was  wrong  to  repine 
at  God's  ways  and  pointed  him  to  the 
Bible  for  proof.  He  read  diligently, 
was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  read,  and  became  happy  over  his 
work.  One  evening,  after  reading 
some  time,  he  dropped  asleep  and 
heard  a  voice  saying,  “  Martin,  Mar¬ 
tin,  look  out  in  the  street  to-mor¬ 
row  ;  I  will  come."  The  next  day  he 
wondered  if  the  Lord  would  come. 
During  the  day  he  helped  several  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  troubles,  and  at  night  as 
he  again  read  he  came  to  this  passage: 
“Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  Then  he 
understood  the  meaning  of  his  dream. 
The  second  story  is  entitled  “  How 
much  land  a  man  needs;"  the  third, 
“  The  two  pilgrims,"  and  the  fourth 
“  Ilhiys."  The  book  will  prove 
not  only  interesting,  but  instructive 
for  the  young. 

Cutter's  Series  of  Physiologies. 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hy¬ 
giene.  A  book  for  beginners  and 
another  for  Intermediate  classes. 
By  John  C.  Cutter,  B.S.,  m.d.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  Book  for  beginners,  pp. 
144,  30  cents.  Intermediate  course, 
pp.  221,  price  50  cents.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
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John  C.  Cutter  was  professor  of 
physiology  and  comparative  anatomy 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Sap¬ 
poro,  Japan.  He  was  also  consulting 
physician  to  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Colonial  Department,  and  author  of  a 
number  of  books  on  the  subjects  of 
physiology  and  hygiene.  The  book 
for  intermediate  classes  is  a  revision 
of  Calvin  Cutter’s  First  Book  on  An¬ 
atomy.  If  “  success  is  the  test  of 
merit.”  Calvin  Cutter's  book  is  worthy 
of  revision  and  republication.  In  the 
book  for  beginners,  directions  are 
given  for  dissections,  and  as  to  where 
to  observe  and  what  to  look  for  on 
the  human  body.  Especial  attention 
is  directed  to  the  prevention  of  dis¬ 
eases  arising  through  the  use  of  im¬ 
pure  air,  water,  an»l  food.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  particularly  clear. 

English  Masteri'iece  Course.  By 
Alfred  H.  Welsh  (Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity),  author  of  Deveiopment  of 
English  Literature  and  Language, 
Essentials  of  English,  Complete 
Rhetoric,  etc.  Chicago :  John  C. 
Buckbee  &  Co.  For  sale  by  Silver, 
Rogers  &  Co.,  Boston.  Pp.  205, 
price,  90  cents. 

A  new  and  valuable  appliance  for 
the  growing  study  of  Engiish  litera¬ 
ture.  This  work  serves  to  map  out  a 
course  of  study  of  all  the  representa¬ 
tive  English  writers  from  Chaucer  to 
Emerson,  which,  if  followed,  will  give 
clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
such  writers.  Each  i>eriod  is  prefaced 
by  references  designed  to  reveal  the 
connection  between  the  literature  and 
the  temper  of  the  times,  and  to  show 
especially  a  writer’s  inspirations  in 
their  relations  to  dominant  events, 
opinions,  and  passions.  Under  each 
author  is  given  an  exhaustive  list  of 
references  to  critical  authorities  as  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  author,  and 
criticisms  of  the  production  or  produc¬ 
tions  chosen.  An  appendix  explains 
where  the  masterpieces  may  be  ob¬ 


tained  at  very  low  prices.  A  valuable 
book  for  private  study,  for  literary 
clubs,  for  the  class-room,  and  for 
libraries  of  reference. 

Songs  of  History.  Poems  and  Bal¬ 
lads  upon  Important  Episodes  in 
American  History.  By  Hezekiah 
Butterworth.  Boston :  New  Eng¬ 
land  Publishing  Co.  Pp.  181. 

It  is  said  that  poetry  points  the 
morals  of  history  and  interprets  the 
spirit  of  historic  events.  In  other 
lands  every  episode  of  history,  every 
mountain  and  river,  every  trade  and 
occupation,  every  heroic  act,  and  every 
holiday  has  its  song ;  and  are  we  to 
fall  so  far  behind  when  we  have  every 
chance  to  surpass  other  nations?  Our 
national  life  is  not  without  events  and 
deeds  and  times  worthy  of  being  im¬ 
mortalized  by  the  poet's  pen.  I^et  us 
encourage  a  more  sympathetic  study 
of  what  is  poetic  in  our  national  life, 
and  perhaps  others  will  be  awakened 
to  the  beauties  of  historic  events. 
This  collection  of  poems  from  the 
pen  of  Hezekiah  Butterworth  has 
been  brought  together  in  this  form  in 
answer  to  a  request  that  his  verses  on 
subjects  associated  with  American 
history  should  be  compiled  for  the 
use  of  the  teacher,  the  family,  and 
the  school.  It  is  beautifully  printed 
on  good  paper,  and  is  in  every  way  a 
very  attractive  book. 

Contes  et  LfiOENDES  au  Houblon. 
By  C.  Rouze.  Paris:  H.  Lecene 
&  H.  Oudin,  editeurs,  17  Rue  Bona¬ 
parte.  Pp.  267. 

Both  these  books  have  illustrations 
and  are  printed  on  good  paper  in 
clear  type. 

No.  28  of  the  Riverside  Litera¬ 
ture  Series  is  a  collection  of  Es¬ 
says  ON  Birds  and  Bees  by  John 
Burroughs,  with  an  introduction  by 
Mary  E.  Burt.  This  series  is  pub- 
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lished  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston  and  New  York.  Single  num¬ 
bers,  15  cents.  Yearl}’^  subscription 
(nine  numbers),  91.25. 


Bibliothkque  Illustr^e  de  i.a 
Famille.  La  Bevanche  des 
Bktes.  By  Ch.  Normand.  Illus¬ 
trations  de  Brosse  le  Vagneur. 
Paris:  H.  Lecene  and  H.  Oudin, 
editeurs,  17  Rue  Bonaparte.  Pp. 
294. 

Five  stories  written  in  French  for 
easy  reading.  The  tales  are  of  the  re¬ 
venge  of  animals.  They  form  an  at¬ 
tractive  book  for  young  students  in 
French. 


Cassell's  National  I.ibrary.  Ten 
cents  a  number :  95.00  a  year.  No. 
80.  The  Banquet  of  Plato.  By 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  No.  82.  My 
Beautiful  Lady,  and  Nelly 
Dale.  By  Thomas  Woolner,  r.a. 
No.  83.  Travels  in  the  Interior 
OF  Africa.  By  Mungo  Park.  Vol. 
I.  No.  84.  Vol.  II.  No.  85.  The 
Tempest.  By  William  Shakespeare. 
No.  86.  The  Diary  of  Samuel 
Pepys.  1606.  This  library  is  repub¬ 
lishing  some  of  the  best  of  English 
literature  at  a  very  cheap  price. 


The  Earth  in  Space.  A  Man¬ 
ual  OF  Astronomical  Geogra¬ 
phy.  By  Edward  P.  Jackson,  a.m. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Science  in 
the  Boston  Latin  School.  Pp.  73. 
Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers. 

This  little  manual  is  a  condensed 
and  simplified  version  of  a  mathemat¬ 
ical  geogi-aphy  published  several 
years  ago.  It  has  been  prepared  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
late  Miss  Lucretia  Crocker,  a  supervi¬ 
sor  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and 
is  designed  for  grammar  schools,  and 
for  high  and  normal  schools  where 
astronomy  is  not  prescribed,  but 
where  a  short  time  can  be  found  for 
the  study  of  this  practical  study. 

Practical  Grammar  Exercises. 
Edited  by  Seymour  Eaton.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Supplement  Co.,  50 
Bromfleld  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Cloth,  54  pp.,  price,  50  cents. 
Paper,  25  cents. 

This  supplementary  treatise  on  Eng¬ 
lish  Grammar  is  the  flr.st  of  a  series  of 
text-books  to  be  issued  monthly  by 
this  enterprising  young  company.  It 
contains  500  miscellaneous  problems 
and  examples  for  review  in  this  study. 
Send  for  a  copy.  It  will  please  you. 


